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A VOLUME BY OUR HONORARY PRESIDENT—A 
SPANISH ROMANCERO IN ENGLISH 


Some time in the not too distant future the history of the influ- 
ence exercised by the Spanish and Portuguese romancero upon Occi- 
dental letters will receive the study which it would seem to deserve. 
This influence may be said to have had its inception with Herder’s 
Stimmen. It extends across the lovely translations of Sir John Bow- 
ring to Hugo’s Légende des siécles and Heine’s Romancero as well 
as to our own Longfellow. It is still an active leaven even in modern 
poetry. Yet one would have to look far to find a true Spanish roman- 
cero in a non-Spanish language and one which professes to be more 
than a rendering of old themes in new garb. Such a work is the 
present volume of Rimas, a collection of original verse on Spanish 
epic subjects, by one of the most competent of contemporary hispan- 
ists, Mr. Archer M. Huntington." 

If the essence of the Spanish ballad or romance has long been 
recognized as a narrative of epic facts seen through a lyric medium, 
these Rimas are in large part true romances, in character, if not always 
in form. The motto of the volume indicates as much: 


Out of Vizcayan waters tossed and gray, 
Out of veined onyx of Atlantic deep, 
On storied purple of the Latin sea 
Lifts the grim cameo of Spain asleep. 


But it is more than a set of epic subjects beheld through the prism 
of a lyrical temperament; it is a series of glowing pictures of the 
glorious southland, reproduced by the contemplative, one is tempted 
to say dreamy, attitude of mind which is generally associated with 
the sun-lit mists of England and northwestern Germany, when the 
sun proves victorious, as it often does in summer and early autumn. 
The first poem, dedicated to the nuns of the ancient abbey of Vallbona 
in Catalufia, is a fine example of this: “Names, names are the ladies 


1 Rimas, New York, 1936 (Hispanic Notes and Monographs. Poetry Series). 
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of Vallbona,” names, that is, on the tombstones of the abbey’s church- 
yard: 

Time’s hand is smoothing faintly 

Those records dim and saintly. 


The writer is reminded of a similar mood in one of Detlev von Lilien- 
cron’s better-known poems: “Una in hisce morieris,” suggested by 
a sundial in similar surroundings, though in far-off Schleswig. 

This northern temperament of the poet probably accounts for the 
rare sympathy bestowed upon the Basque country and expressed in 
word pictures of admirable conciseness, as, for example, in the poem 
“Euskalerria,” in the verses on the famous oak of Guernica, the po- 
litical and religious center of the Basque people, and in “The Boat 
of Santurce,” a brief poem of five stanzas which reflects the joy of life 
which was so characteristic of country and people and which came 
out in the Basque romerias and above all in the annual boat proces- 
sion of the Virgen del Carmen of Santurce Antigua. This same 
preference for northern Spain is shown also in the poem “Garonne,” 
of much the same inspiration as the famous “Moldava” of a well- 
known Czech poet, though more restrained and less exuberant. 

We do not mean to infer that the poet thought less of the South 
with its Moorish atmosphere; but it is probably no mere coincidence 
that in treating such themes (as for example in the poem “Abdul,” 
which relates how the Omayad calif showed Old Musa, the conqueror 
of Spain, the corpse of his son slain at the calif’s behest) the poet’s 
inspiration falls back on the mood of the traditional romance with its 
somewhat stereotyped exordium: 

The Khalifah in his garden, 
Where the nightingales were singing, 
Heard another sound and said... . 


It is just such contrasts—the beauty and tranquility of nature on the 
one hand, man’s inhumanity to man on the other—that the old ballad 
poets relished. 

From this romance we pass on to the truly epic tone of “Las Navas 
de Tolosa,” composed in the meter of Horace’s grandiose “Carmen 
saeculare,” with the customary replacement of quantity by accent, as 
(4 we see and admire it in Carducci’s immortal “Odi barbare” : 

j : Rome! In the palace outglorying emperors 
Plotted the pope the destruction of infidels; 


Over the nations the message ran quivering: 
Such is God’s will! 
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Unless the writer’s classical bias leads him into error, this noble 
poem of 54 stanzas is probably the finest of the entire collection. 

Of an altogether different inspiration is “Durendal,” a “vision” 
on the battlefield of Roncevaux as it might have been conceived by 
some romantic poet, Robert Burns or Theodor Fontane. 

In decided contrast with the epic tone prevailing in the volume 
are a number of elegiac pieces of rare feeling and power, in spite, or 
rather because, of their unassuming presentation and gentle touch. 
The author’s own archaeological searches in Italica and the discovery 
of a Roman sarcophagus containing the remains of a woman’s body 
inspired some beautiful lines : 


There lay the ring upon her breast, 
Just where her faded hands had crossed, 
The golden presence of her soul— 

But not the gold of earth—was lost. 


Among these short poems of a purely lyric inspiration mention 
should be made of a tribute to the memory of José Maria de Heredia 
and of the painter Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida. Nor should we pass 
over the eight lines of “Estrellita,” of rare charm: 


They laid her in the coffin cold, 

The priest his solemn message told, 

And one who whispered through his tears: 
“How narrow is this place of fears!” 
Then like a zephyr, passing slow, 

They heard a voice that murmured low: 

“T dwelt among the lives of men; 

My coffin was no ampler then!” 


One word in conclusion. The title page bears the ominous number 
1936, the year that marks the outbreak of the Civil War which, what- 
ever its rights and wrongs, constituted the first rumblings, as it were, 
of the disaster which has overwhelmed the world since. Of this, there 
is no faint trace in the volume: the author has, rightly in the writer’s 
judgment, preferred the detached attitude of Goethe, with whom he 
could say: 


Nord und West und Siid zersplittern, 
Throne bersten, Reiche zittern: 
Fliichte du, im reinen Osten 
Patriarchenluft zu kosten ! 
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certain that, like the divine Divan of the great Olympian of Weimar, 
these verses, which shed new luster on the forgotten world of the 
noble varones of Medieval Spain and on their exploits, will be read 
and enjoyed by generations that will be only too content to pass over 
with a shrug of the shoulder the miseries of our time. 

And well may the poet also say, with Goethe and like him looking 
back on a life that has been one of inspiration of and devotion for 
things more lasting than the rantings of dictators: 


Zwanzig Jahre liess ich gehn 
Und genoss, was mir beschieden, 
Eine Reihe vollig schén, 

Wie die Zeit der Barmekiden. 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 




















CAN SPANISH TEACHERS TEACH THEIR STUDENTS 
HOW TO THINK?* 


If I could have foreseen, when I accepted Professor Green’s kind 
invitation to speak to you, what a chaotic state the world would be 
in at this moment and what a pressing throng of problems concerning 
our national and international life we should be called upon to face, I 
would have chosen a subject of a literary or historical nature, in the 
discussion of which we might find refuge and release from those 
problems for a few minutes at least. But I was not wise enough to 
foresee the events of the past four weeks and so I decided to lay 
another problem before you and ask you to help me find the answer to 
it in the short time which is at our disposal. 

For some years at the beginning of the movement to revise the 
curriculum of our schools by eliminating from the list of required 
subjects those which demand concentrated and persistent effort, the 
cry of the reformers took the form of the slogan, ““We must teach our 
students how to think!’ The intended implication was, of course, that 
the schools had been too busy filling the children’s resisting brains 
with “useless,” “undigested” facts to pay sufficient attention to this, 
the real aim of education. Hundreds of educational experts have 
echoed the words, ““We must teach our students how to think!” with- 
out pausing to consider what they meant, and the phrase has been 
taken up by the general public and accepted uncritically by the average 
man as one of the ultimate goals of his child’s schooling. 

I think it is a salutary experience for all of us teachers to examine 
periodically the validity of these popularly accepted goals of educa- 
tion and our own position with respect to them. And so I have sug- 
gested that we ask ourselves: Can we Spanish teachers teach our 
students how to think? 

The first step we must take in order to answer our question intel- 
ligently is to discover what we really mean by the verb “to think.” 

There are at least two facts concerning the process on which we 
should all, I believe, pretty well agree. The first is that thinking is 
the highest accomplishment of man and the one which more than any 
other sets him apart from the rest of the animal kingdom. The more 
he exercises this function, the higher he ascends in the scale of being— 
the nearer he approaches the gods. 


* Speech delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, June 1, 1940. 
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The second fact is that thinking is a highly individualized and, I 
might say, a very lonely process. It cannot be indulged in by a group, 
a mob, or an army. It is in no sense collectivist or communal. It can 
be accomplished only by the purely personal effort of the individual 
man or woman. The thinker, as Rodin’s famous statue shows him, is 
alone with his thoughts, apart from the world of his fellows, aware 
only of that inner world of which he himself is the creator and the 
organizer. 

Since this is so, it should be a source of pride to us that we ac- 
knowledge as an educational ideal the teaching of young people to 
think, for such an ideal is possible only under a liberal government 
which recognizes that the proper function of the State is to assure to 
each individual the opportunity for the highest development of which 
he is capable. 

But just what is it to think? Can it be taught? And can we Span- 
ish teachers have any part in teaching it? 

It is not easy to define the verb. The dictionary tells us that to 
“think” is to “exercise the faculties of judgment, conception, or infer- 
ence, as distinguished from simple sense perception.” But this does 
not explain to us what the process really is. It tells us explicitly what 
it is not—that is, that it is not immediate sensory perception. Simi- 
larly, the educational critics, in their use of the word, are apt to ex- 
plain it in terms of what it is not. “We must teach our students to 
think,” they say, “not simply to memorize, to parrot, or to use words 
meaninglessly.” 

But this does not tell us what it really is to think. What are these 
faculties of judgment, conception, or inference? How are they ac- 
quired and how can they be exercised? Psychologists still disagree as 
to their nature and their source. They seem to be in large part the 
result of natural endowment, but they are most certainly dependent 
upon experience and memory. We are not born with judgment, but 
only with the capacity for judgment. It is the function of education to 
develop that capacity by proper fostering and nourishment. 

And how do we exercise these faculties? By what process do we 
think? The new science of biophysics is seeking the answer to this 
question in terms of electrical stimulation and response within the 
cells of our brains. But it is doubtful whether it will ever be able to 
tell us just how our consciousness interprets these responses—and 
that is what we mean by thought. We may admit, then, that it is im- 
possible to describe the process of thinking with scientific accuracy, 
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but we must insist that it is possible to state with some degree of as- 
surance the circumstances under which thinking may take place and 
to recognize and analyze the processes which precede thought. In 
other words, we know the habits we should cultivate and the attitudes 
we should inculcate in our students if we wish to help them develop 
into men and women who think. 

To these habits and attitudes I should like to turn your attention 
for a little while. 

There are two habits in particular which the thinker must possess 
which I believe the study of a language is particularly designed to 
encourage and to promote: they are the habits of concentration and 
of accuracy. I think we would all agree that they are among the most 
valuable habits that a man may acquire, no matter what his life work 
is to be. 

Now it may be argued that any subject in the curriculum offers 
the student opportunity to learn to concentrate and I would readily 
grant that this may be true. But those subjects will help him most in 
acquiring the habit which demand the co-ordinated use of more than 
one of his faculties. It is the great advantage of laboratory exercises 
and shop work over the lecture system in science and technology that 
they require the student to use at the same time his eye, his hand, and 
his brain, in the solution of a problem. But the languages make still 
greater demands for co-operation on his faculties. In a simple read- 
ing exercise in a foreign language our student must use simultaneously 
his eyes, his ears, his organs of speech, and his brain to one and the 
same end. For this united effort of the two highest senses—sight and 
hearing—and the motor impulses involved in the reproduction of 
sounds a very high degree of concentration is necessary. A like 
amount of co-ordination between various faculties is required for 
writing in a foreign language. These demands upon the student’s 
whole person in an effort directed to one goal can be made an inval- 
uable aid to him in acquiring and maintaining the habit of concen- 
tration. 

And now as to the habit of accuracy. It seems to many of us more 
conservative teachers that this is the habit which is in the greatest 
danger of being neglected and lost if our curriculum-makers continue 
to disparage and to minimize the role which the “exact and exacting” 
subjects—that is to say, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the 
languages—must play in education. 

I do not think that I need to convince you here by any argument 
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that the study of a foreign language helps a student to acquire the 
habit of accuracy. But I should like to remind you that it may help 
him to become accurate in two ways—both of which are of the utmost 
importance to him if he is to think and his thinking is to be of any 
value. It can teach him to respect facts, that is, to be accurate in ob- 
taining them, and it can teach him to respect words, that is, to be ac- 
curate in expressing the facts within his knowledge. It can teach him 
above all to distinguish between the fact or concept and the word or 
symbol which expresses it. 

I am reminded here of a little five-year-old neighbor of mine who 
asked me once, “What do the Spaniards say for ‘dog’?” “Perro,” I 
told her. “Well,” she said, “when the Spaniards say ‘perro’ do they 
think they are saying ‘dog’?” It is easy to see that my little neighbor 
had confused the symbol with the concept and in this instance it was 
comparatively easy to set her right by explaining that “perro” and 
“dog” were just two different names for the same little friendly, four- 
footed, tail-wagging animal. But wiser people than she are constantly 
guilty of the same fallacy and they often cannot so easily be set right. 
Suppose a student asks you, “What do the Mexicans say for ‘high 
school’?” or “for ‘political boss’?” for example. Can you answer, 
“escuela superior” or “jefe politico” without explaining that although 
the expressions, the symbols, may correspond to each other, the con- 
cepts behind them are as different as the educational and political 
systems of Mexico and the United States? No one can proceed be- 
yond the most rudimentary knowledge of a foreign language without 
becoming aware of the necessity for accuracy in the use of words, for 
constant challenge and definition of their meaning, for daring penetra- 
tion behind the symbol to the fact or concept for which it stands. One 
cannot even learn to distinguish between the uses of “ser” and “estar’’ 
without coming to realize that the simple English verb “to be” covers 
a variety of phases of existence and must sometime be analyzed to be 
understood. I do not think that there can be any habit more essential 
to our public and private welfare than accuracy in the use of words. 
It is the sine qua non of intelligent thought. 

If, then, we can show our students how to acquire and exercise 
the habits of concentration and accuracy, we shall have put him in the 
way of learning how to think. We may help him still further, as I 
have already said, by encouraging him to cultivate and practice certain 
attitudes of mind which are characteristic of the thinker because they 
promote and do not impede thought. There are several such attitudes 
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which I should like to mention, but one in particular which I feel that 
the modern-language teacher—and perhaps most of all, the Spanish 
teacher—is in the best possible position to encourage and exemplify. 
I mean the attitude of tolerance, of willingness to learn of ways of 
living and thinking unlike those to which we are accustomed. I mean 
the generous assumption that we may not be in every way the wisest 
and most talented, the bravest and most progressive people on earth. 
I mean the ability to entertain the suggestion that a point of view 
diametrically opposed to the one we are in the habit of holding may 
be, under certain conditions, the correct one. I think we language 
teachers are in a position to inculcate this attitude in our students, 
because from the very beginning of their work with us we are teach- 
ing them to compare two ways of thought by giving them direct, 
immediate contact with the medium of expression of another people. 
The fruit of such contact must always be a certain amount of toler- 
ance. As soon as we know even a few words of what the other fellow 
is saying, we know at least that it is not gibberish, that he is no “bar- 
barian.”” The more we know of his language, the more we know of 
his hopes and his fears, his taboos and the things he holds sacred, his 
opinion of himself and his reasons for holding it, and—last, but by no 
means least—his opinion of us and his reasons for holding that. 

I think that we teachers of Spanish have opportunities here greater 
than those enjoyed by the teachers of the other modern languages, 
and for two reasons. In the first place the thought and culture of the 
United States derives more directly from that of the countries of 
northern Europe than from that of Spain; our whole national develop- 
ment has taken place since the decline of the Spanish empire; our 
literature and our social institutions show few or no lines of. influence 
leading south of the Pyrenees. The average American is inclined, 
therefore, to belittle and disregard the importance of the Spaniard’s 
point of view. Even so simple a mental exercise as an understanding 
of the implications of the words “norteamericano” and “gringo” may 
be a wholesome experience in the development of tolerance. It may be 
the beginning of disinterested thought on inter-American relations. 

There are other attitudes of mind which are prerequisite for think- 
ing which we, as well as the teachers of any other subject, may seek 
to promote in our students, but for which I should not like to claim 
that we have any priority or advantage over other fields of study. The 
most important of these attitudes are, I believe, three in number. 

First among them is independence, or rather self-dependence. 
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Thinking, as I have already said, is a lonely process without the in- 
spiration of comradeship or the rewards of social approval. To think 
is to trust only in one’s own powers of inference and judgment. 

Another attitude which the thinker must cultivate is that of cour- 
age—courage to follow his own conclusions even when they lead him 
in the opposite direction from that in which his contemporaries are 
headed or at right angles to the course he has previously plotted for 
himself. 

The third attitude characteristic of the thinker is a distrust of the 
validity of emotional reactions as a basis for determining truth, an 
ability to discount prejudices—his own and other people’s—and to 
suspend judgment in moments of excitement, especially when the ex- 
citement is artificially induced. 

I come back now to our original question. 

Can we teach our students how to think? Perhaps not. It is a 
hard and grueling process and, as Dean Swift has said, there are no 
lengths to which a man will not go to avoid it. But we can teach our 
students to practice concentration and accuracy. We can encourage 
them to be tolerant, independent, courageous, and poised. Then the 
best and brightest of them who have received by natural endowment 
the capacity for developing the faculties of judgment, conception, and 
inference will think for themselves. And may God help them! 

I cannot help finishing on this minor note because I am aware, as 
we all must be, that the time may be near at hand when our country 
will not want to make its young citizens thinkers, but to make them 
soldiers. War requires action and emotion, not reflection and judg- 
ment. It is the antithesis of the fulfillment of the individual ; it is his 
submergence and annihilation. In times of war our young people 
must not be taught how to think; they must be taught what to think. 
They must not challenge ; they must acquiesce. 

I want particularly to urge you, therefore, to pledge with me, that 
though we may be obliged by force of circumstances to lay aside for 
a period the ideal of the development of the individual thinker as the 
aim and crown of our educational system, we shall not lose it alto- 
gether, but cherish it through the hard days and restore it as soon as 
the happy time arrives when the earth once more enjoys the blessings 
of peace. 

E. HerMAN HESPELT 


New York UNIVERSITY 














HALF-HEARTED INTER-AMERICANISM 


Every intelligent American—and that, judging by the millions we 
spend annually on public education, should include the majority of 
us—is aware, or ought to be, of the importance of cultivating the 
friendship of our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking neigh- 
bors. One would expect that every intelligent American with the 
slightest touch of realism in his mental make-up would likewise im- 
mediately think of increased study of Spanish and Portuguese as one 
of the first steps, certainly an indispensable step, in the development 
of any program for better understanding between those neighbors 
and us. That does not seem to be the case, at least with some of our 
educational spokesmen, who even in the face of our present interna- 
tional situation seem to be unable to overcome their opposition—call 
it prejudice, or ignorance, or stubborn unwillingness to face the facts, 
or what you will—to the teaching of any foreign language in Ameri- 
can schools. 

This “blind spot” is aptly described by President Henry M. 
Wriston of Brown University as follows: 


It is a paradox more puzzling than any other so far, that as long as the 
United States was really isolated, with a minimum of international trade, 
no cables, no telephones, no radio, no steamships, no airplanes, every well- 
educated man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, with twenty 
million daily radio listeners, with ten million more in daily contact with 
foreign languages, with all the modes of contact just mentioned, school- 
men insist that foreign languages are not important. They are taught 
grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that the results do not 
justify them. In a day of “motivation” the educators provide none, and 
say it is the fault of someone else. The cold fact, stripped of all wishful 
thinking, is that the “common man” has more direct contact with foreign 
languages today than ever before in history. If education does not see that, 
it is a blind spot. 


An instance of how “grudgingly”—to use President Wriston’s 
term—foreign languages are included in American school programs 
comes to hand in a pamphlet issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association entitled “For These 
Americas.” Its subtitle is “Education for Inter-American Friend- 
ship.” It is a sixteen-page pamphlet, attractively printed and persua- 
sively written. 

One might reasonably expect a publication sponsored by a great 
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national educational organization and devoted to “Education for 
Inter-American Friendship” to say something about the importance 
of Spanish, Portuguese, and French—the languages which, with 
English, are the dominant languages of “These Americas.” Vain ex- 
pectation! Portuguese, the language of the largest of our sister Ameri- 
can republics, is not mentioned at all. Neither is French, the language 
of one of the most important provinces of Canada (isn’t Quebec part 
of “These Americas’ ?), of Haiti, and of the French colonies in the 
New World now so much in the public eye—a language that is still a 
great cultural instrument, in spite of the temporary eclipse of France 
as a world power. 

The pamphlet does say something about Spanish—to the extent 
of approximately half a page out of the fifteen pages of text! Even 
this brief mention is “grudging,” for of the relatively few lines devoted 
to the study of Spanish, about one-fifth of the space is wasted in demol- 
ishing “straw-men” set up by the anonymous author of the pamphlet. 
I quote the passage in full : 


Merely to teach the mechanics of Spanish in the high school, moreover, is 
no guarantee of inter-American friendship. Language study which begins 
with rules of grammar, ends with a discourse on the preterit subjunctive, 
and goes nowhere in between is often worth less than nothing for purposes 
of improving international understanding. Study of the Spanish language 
in thorough, practical, energetic fashion can be carried on in high schools 
of the United States, in such a manner that inter-American friendship will 
be vastly strengthened. Many high school students in Texas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Arizona, and California need to learn to speak and 
write and read Spanish as a living, practical, usable tongue. It does not 
take long for a young person to learn to use a language with considerable 
facility if the motivation and the opportunity to learn are both present. In 
too many high school classes in modern languages both of these elements 
are lacking. The spirit of inter-American friendship, when developed, 
will furnish the motivation, and the motivation will soon create its own 
opportunity. 


Compare this paragraph with the ungrudging endorsement of the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese given by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, in an editorial entitled 
“Language a Basis of International Friendship,” published in the 
July, 1939, issue of School Life, an extract from which follows: 


Throughout the long development of American education it has been 
natural to regard Europe as our educational neighbors. The scientific and 
artistic literature of Germany and France has seemed more significant to 
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our scholars than has the literature in other foreign languages. Conse- 


quently the principal modern foreign languages, developed in the high 
schools in this country, have been French and German. 

With the rapid changes taking place in international relationships, the 
question of what foreign languages are most appropriate for high-school 
study must be examined from a somewhat different point of view. Espe- 
cially is it true that with the strengthening of Pan-Americanism and the 
vitalizing of our good-neighbor policy with Central and South America, 
Spanish and perhaps Portuguese become exceedingly important. Com- 
mercially we need this common medium of exchange of ideas. More sig- 
nificant still, we need it as a means of understanding the aspirations and 
cultural development of our southern neighbors. Widespread familiarity 
in this country with the Spanish language and to some extent at least with 
the Portuguese language is one of the surest ways to build up friendly 
relations with the countries whose native speech is Spanish or Portuguese. 


What a contrast! First of all, note that Dr. Studebaker did not 
wait for the outbreak of war in Europe and the pressure of the popu- 
lar demand for “hemisphere defense” to take his position. When he 
spoke, it had not yet become the “thing to do” to “take up” the cul- 
tural and educational aspects of the problems of inter-American 
solidarity. Nor is there anything picayunish in what he has to say. 
No references to “merely teaching the mechanics of Spanish,” or to 
supposititious courses which “begin with rules of grammar,” “end 
with a discourse on the preterit subjunctive,” and “go nowhere in be- 
tween.” (I do not now take the time or the space to discuss the impli- 
cations of the suggestive reference to a “discourse on the preterit sub- 
junctive,” much as I should like to.) “Practical” interest in Spanish 
is not limited geographically to states which have a Spanish colonial 
background, a Spanish cultural heritage, or close contact with Spanish- 
speaking populations. (In that case, why leave out Florida or Louisi- 
ana?) There is no gratuitous offense to justified Brazilian pride in 
their language and culture by leaving Portuguese entirely out of the 
picture ; no effort to put the development of the “spirit of American 
friendship” ahead of, or apart from, the study of the languages of our 
neighbors, but rather the realization that familiarity with the lan- 
guages is “one of the surest means to build up friendly relations with 
the countries whose native speech is Spanish or Portuguese.” 

One could wish that Dr. Studebaker’s attitude were more prevalent 
among educators. 

But let me quote a little more from this illuminating pamphlet de- 
voted to “Education for Inter-American Friendship” : 
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To believe that the development of a spirit of inter-American friend- 
ship is easy would be to betray a remarkable naiveté. It is a hard task. It 
is one which men have often tried and have often failed to carry out. 
Today it is furthermore one which runs counter to the weight of the 
world’s inclinations. There are tremendous obstacles to overcome in the 
way of cultural, political, social, economic, and racial differences. Some- 
times these obstacles seem insurmountable, but they are not really so. They 


are merely difficult to overcome, but they can be overcome by people who 
are not afraid of hard jobs. 


What greater “naiveté” than to list tremendous obstacles to be 
overcome and then fail specifically to mention language barriers? As 
for “hard jobs,” one of the hardest jobs in this vital movement for 
closer rapprochement with our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese- 
speaking neighbors is going to be to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of short-sighted educators with a “mind-set” against foreign- 
language study or a “blind spot” as to their importance. 

In his recently published significant autobiography, / Remember, 
Abraham Flexner tells us that in his opinion there is “something 
queer” about the “genus ‘educator’,” and attributes it to their isola- 
tion and consequent loss of the “sense of reality.” What could be 
“queerer” or more unrealistic than to ignore the language barrier en- 
tirely in respect to Portuguese and French? What “queerer” or more 
unrealistic than an effort to give Spanish “a black eye” by the inter- 
polation, in what should be a whole-hearted endorsement of the study 
of Spanish, of a weasel-worded attack on its teaching ? What “queerer”’ 
or more unrealistic than the dogmatic assumption that only pupils in 
a few states have a natural interest in Spanish? Why leave out 
Florida, Louisiana? Why leave out any of the states? Is this a mat- 
ter of interest for all Americans or isn’t it? 

If this were just an ordinary outbreak of the usual obscurantism 
of some of these educational gentlemen about foreign languages, I 
should not take time or ask space to call attention to the “pinhead” 
attitude of some educational spokesmen and writers toward the study 
of foreign languages. Nearly thirty years of contact with foreign- 
language teaching have somewhat hardened me to the constant efforts 
of educators to belittle the importance of a knowledge—even a slight 
one—of other languages than our mother tongue. But this is different. 
This is a critical period in our national life. “It is later than you 
think.” 

We face a tremendous task in attempting to retrieve our mistakes 
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in Latin America, our relative indifference to and neglect of Latin- 
American studies, our patronizing of peoples who speak other lan- 
guages, practice other religions, have other social customs, than those 
which are dominant here. We need Latin America as much as or 
more than Latin America needs us. Let’s wholeheartedly cultivate 
everything that can contribute to the “understanding” our educators 
prattle so much about. And let’s face the hard, realistic fact that igno- 
rance of each other’s languages is the worst handicap we have to over- 
come in building Inter-American co-operation. 

James Irwin Miller, a distinguished journalist and vice-president 
of the United Press, in a recent address in Washington advocated 
teaching Spanish in the grade schools, as a “second national language,” 
and added, “Of what use is a program to bring the Americas close 
together if we cannot understand each other? The sign language will 
not help.” This is from a man who has spent nearly a quarter of a 
century in newspaper work in Latin America. In other words, he 
hasn’t just “discovered” the Southern Continent. 

The day of the “Little American” has passed. Educators whose 
records show them to be narrow-minded, biased, or definitely antag- 
onistic to such a vital aspect of any realistic program for the develop- 
ment of inter-American understanding and friendship as the study of 
Spanish and Portuguese surely is should not be allowed to “move in” 
and take control of the national effort to bring about improved cul- 
tural relations that is so essential to our safety. Perhaps it is already 
too late to prevent this from taking place. 

Fifteen years ago the late Professor William R. Shepherd of Co- 
lumbia University wrote: 


If it be the quintessence of good, sound, patriotic Americanism ... . 
to remain ignorant of “furriners,” and if the best way to insure that state 
of mind be simply not to learn what they speak or write, then by all means 
do not teach Spanish—or any modern foreign language, for that matter ! 
Should it be demonstrable that Spanish America is worth to us no more 
than its detractors assert, then keep Spanish out of our high schools... . . 
Whether Cato or Thersites, their voices in the long run will not and can 
not prevail. Students of the history of America and of the relations, past 
and present, of the United States with its neighbors to the southward, men 
and women who have the foresight to provide now the knowledge requi- 
site to meet the exigencies of a future in the Western Hemisphere which 
draws ever nearer, must rejoice that the merits of the Spanish language 
are becoming more and more recognized as furnishing an active medium 
of communication between two peoples, two types of civilization, in Amer- 
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ica that live and grow and flourish. The culture of Spain ... . can not 
fail to develop influence everywhere in the country that ... . has entered 
upon a closeness of relationship with Spanish America in every field of 
enterprise which becomes constantly more definite and enduring as the 
years pass onward..... And in stressing . . . . the importance of Spain 
and Spanish America, there is no intention of creating an inference that 
a knowledge of Portuguese has neither cultural nor material value for the 
people of the United States. .... The theme has been one concerned 
with the teaching of Spain and her progeny in the New World..... The 
significance of Portugal and her strapping offspring in America is quite 
another story. 


This was written in 1925. The “future in the Western Hemi- 
sphere” of which Professor Shepherd then spoke is now a part of our 
present. I happen to know something about the “detractors” whom 
he had in mind. They no longer have the courage to speak derisively 
of the importance of Spanish America, for events have proved Pro- 
fessor Shepherd, and others who then shared his sentiments, to have 
been right. But they are still “detractors” to the extent that they con- 
sciously or unconsciously allow their true feelings to percolate through 
the characteristic verbiage that they use to conceal their thought. And 
when they grudgingly admit that “learning Spanish or Portuguese is 
a good thing, but—,” their true sentiments are usually represented 
by that eternal “but—.” 

Attempts to disparage the study of Spanish and Portuguese, and 
in fact French, German, and Italian as well, are of course of a piece 
with other current educational tendencies for which we seem to be 
“indebted” to some of the “educators.”” Among these are the cynical 
“debunking” of American history; the effort to brand Latin, 
geometry, and in fact liberal education generally, as “aristocratic” ; 
the discrediting of what Professor W. C. Bagley calls the “exact and 
exacting” studies; opposition to the inculcation of habits of hard 
work; the gradual elimination of fixed standards of educational 
achievement ; and the current trend toward “softness,” “mushiness,” 
and “effeminacy” (these are educators’ criticisms, not mine) in Amer- 
ican elementary and secondary education. 

There are signs, fortunately, that in their efforts to “throw cold 
water” on the study of Spanish and Portuguese at least, educators 
are running counter to a strong tide of public opinion. Businessmen’s 
organizations, women’s clubs and other groups, and parents of school 
children generally are taking their stand with Secretary of State Hull, 
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Commissioner Studebaker, the Cultural Relations Division of the 
State Department, and the Pan American Union in advocating the 
teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in our schools. A great woman’s 
magazine has thrown its influence behind the movement to awaken 
educators by an editorial campaign under the motto, “We Must Learn 
Spanish and Portuguese Now.” Perhaps by united effort they may 
develop in some of our educational friends a stronger “sense of 
reality” than Mr. Flexner believes them to possess. Even their be- 
lated “discovery” of Latin America may perhaps be taken as an en- 
couraging sign. Certainly it is an improvement over their attitude of 
many years’ standing—an attitude usually characterized by a denial 
that any such thing as culture existed in Latin America and by a cheap 
feeling of superiority in most other respects. 

Is it too much, after all, to ask that in future statements devoted 
to “Education for Inter-American Friendship” framers of educa- 
tional policy change their grudging, ungracious, half-hearted attitude 
toward the teaching of foreign languages? That they cease to drag 
in by the heels captious and deprecatory allusions, like the “goes no- 
where” remark, which seems out of place unless the intent is to imply 
that futile or pedantic teaching is inseparable from instruction in 
foreign languages? That they join with every real specialist in inter- 
American relations in advocating increased opportunities for learning 
foreign languages—for beginning language study earlier, for con- 
tinuing it longer, for concentrating on one language until one really 
knows something about it? That they encourage every movement for 
improving the preparation of prospective teachers and increasing the 
skill of active ones, for the development of better and more effective 
specialists in this field? After all, most of the references by educators 
to the alleged ineffectiveness of foreign-language teaching smack a 
little of the sadist, of one who, after depriving a man of food to the 
point of starvation, then proceeds to castigate him because he is unable 
to take or assimilate solid food. 

May we not hope to see, in short, in some statement of policy 
emanating from educational sources, something like the following : 

“In any educational program looking toward the improvement of 
inter-American relations, a primary requisite is the expansion and 
improvement of opportunities for citizens of the United States to 
study and practice the Spanish, Portuguese, and French languages— 
the languages which, with English, are the essential linguistic tools 
of inter-American understanding. Instruction at public expense in all 
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these languages should be more generally available than at present. 
Opportunities to study them should be freely open to all young Ameri- 
cans of sufficient capacity to undertake language study. Efforts to 
improve the teaching of foreign languages in American schools should 
be wholeheartedly encouraged. 

“Desirable features of such a program include certain improve- 
ments in present practices. Among these are the following: (1) Study 
of a foreign language should be begun earlier—perhaps as early as 
the fifth or sixth grade—and continued longer. Six years as a mini- 
mum is not too long. (2) A student should be required to master the 
minimum essentials of one foreign language before being permitted 
to undertake another. (3) All teachers of foreign languages should 
be foreign-language specialists. It is unfair to expect a teacher to be 
expert in a foreign language and at the same time equally expert in 
teaching another subject, or several other subjects. Teachers of other 
subjects should not be assigned to teach a foreign language simply 
because they have traveled in the country concerned or have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the language. (4)Foreign-language teachers 
should be encouraged to seek self-improvement by making possible 
for them residence and study in the countries whose languages they 
teach. As soon as feasible such residence and study should be made 
prerequisite to appointment as a foreign-language teacher.” 

Something like what is proposed above would give reality to an 
inter-American educational program and carry with it the conviction 
so sadly lacking in the “Foreign-languages-are-all-right,-but—” type 
of thing. Anything less is neither educationally wise nor, in my opin- 
ion, at the present juncture patriotic. 

Henry GRaTTAN DOYLE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Wasuincton, D.C. 

















LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


In the fall of 1940 the San Diego State College library received a 
grant of $9,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to be used in enrich- 
ing the reading opportunities for students who use the college library. 
This money is to be spent at the rate of $3,000 per year over a period 
of three years. Suggestions were asked for from both students and 
faculty as to how the money could best be spent, and many worth- 
while ideas were received from both groups to be used by the library 
committee of the faculty in administering the fund. In response to 
this request for suggestions, the Spanish department asked that $100 
be allocated for buying English translations of works from the litera- 
tures of the Latin-American countries. This fund, augmented some- 
what from other sources, gave enough to buy virtually everything 
that was still in print in the way of English translations of Latin- 
American literary works not already in our library. The total collec- 
tion now forms a fairly large nucleus in that field, a nucleus that in 
spite of its many gaps, is considered sufficiently large to justify giving 
a three-unit course in Latin-American literature in English transla- 
tion. This course will be given as an experiment during the second 
semester of 1941-42. 

Many disappointments were suffered in the purchasing of these 
materials, because of the discovery of how much has been published 
at different times that has been allowed to become out of print. Many 
excellent translations of Latin-American literary works that have been 
made in the past are no longer available. I have noted with satisfac- 
tion the undertaking explained in the December, 1940, number of 
Hispania for translating and publishing in limited editions works by 
Latin-American authors. It seems that a useful supplement to this 
effort might well be the reprinting of good translations that have been 
allowed to become out of print. To mention but a few examples, the 
excellent translation of Sarmiento’s Facundo by Mrs. Horace Mann 
is no longer available, and one can no longer obtain the translation of 
Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda’s Baltasar by W. T. Burbank. Jorge 
Isaacs’ Maria, published by Harpers in 1918, is out of print. Rubén 
Dario’s Prosas profanas and Other Poems, published in 1922, can no 
longer be obtained. Blanco Fombona’s The Man of Gold, published 
by Brentano’s in 1920, is unavailable. We have been unable to buy 
Enrique Larreta’s The Glory of Don Ramiro, published by Dutton. 
Even many works that have been published much more recently, such 
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as Mariano Azuela’s The Underdogs, Romulo Gallegos’ Doiia Bér- 
bara, and Lopez y Fuentes’ El Indio, seem no longer to be available, 
unless dealers are successful in picking up a second-hand copy. If 
anyone has a copy of any of these works which he would be willing 
to sell to the San Diego State College library, or can tell us where 
such may be obtained, we shall be most grateful. 

The question may arise in the minds of some why we are interested 
in purchasing English translations of works from Latin-American 
literature. Of what concern are English translations to a department 
of Spanish? The desire for English translations of Latin-American 
literature arises from several considerations. First, perhaps, is the 
need to satisfy the current interest felt by large numbers of people 
toward our Latin-American neighbors, an interest aroused by the cur- 
rent international situation, and by the realization that our Latin- 
American relations vitally affect our national safety. It is an important 
part of the national defense program to become better acquainted with 
our sister American nations. A second consideration is that foreign 
language departments have much to offer toward the intellectual and 
cultural development of many of our students who for one reason or 
another do not become students of the languages that we are teaching. 
We language teachers are the ones best equipped to interpret the cul- 
ture of foreign peoples to our American students. We are, indeed, the 
only ones so equipped, if we can consider, as I think we can, that the 
literary output of a people is the most important manifestation of its 
national culture. 

There is a great need for spreading among the general reading 
public a knowledge of the literary productions of the Latin-American 
countries. In the March 29, 1941, edition of the Nation magazine, 
Waldo Frank states that the poets writing in Spanish are by far the 
finest company of poets in the world today. Yet how many of these 
writers are known even by name among the general reading public of 
the United States? Public libraries should be aided and encouraged 
to buy translations that are available of the works of Latin-American 
authors. An indispensable aid in the selection of such material is 
Sturgis E. Leavitt’s Hispano-American Literature in the United 
States, a bibliography of translations and criticisms. We have here 
a project to which the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
should devote itself assiduously. 

Wa cterR T. PHILLIPs 


San Dreco State COLLEGE 
San Dieco, CALIFORNIA 














RADIO FOR SPANISH—A PROJECT IN LEARNING 
SPANISH IN A MECHANIZED WORLD 


In these days of revolutionized procedures, the radio is one of the 
resources available for teaching and for learning Spanish. There has 
been little general discussion of the matter’ and I have been urged to 
present an account of the way in which radio has served my courses. 
We must keep in mind the fact that conditions of reception vary from 
place to place and that my remarks apply primarily to Granville, Ohio. 

Several years ago for a small group of students in a course in con- 
versation, we found that the Department of Physics, as a part of its 
amateur radio station, had a radio receiver which we could use. This 
set was later used for listening to the series of programs sent out 
from Guatemala’s TGWA.? Our difficulty lay in the fact that the re- 
ception was good at the beginning of the hour, but tended to fade out 
during the program. This proved to be no insurmountable obstacle, 
but is on the other hand one of the details of short-wave reception 
well understood by radio men. Information about a few such aspects 
of radio reception has tended to make its use more practicable and 
attractive. 

Using the Physics Department set was good, but the presence of 
a score of people was unsafe in a roomful of expensive radio equip- 
ment, so we looked for an alternative. 

After using different receiving sets during two winters, I have 
come to the conclusion that the eleven-tube Silvertone or the eleven- 
tube Philco “Tropic” give probably as good results as can be ex- 
pected from “parlor” sets. A number of Cuban stations can be heard 
on long wave in the evening, with good receiving sets, but better re- 
sults can be obtained with short wave. It is of importance to realize 
that experimenting with an inferior set will almost inevitably result 
in disappointment, discouragement, and abandonment of the project. 
An adequate receiving set must have adequate (1) number of tubes, 


1W. K. Jones, “Peripatetic Professors,’ Modern Language Journal, XXI 
(December 1936), 191-93; W. S. Hendrix, A Project in the Reception of Cul- 
tural Shortwave Broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1938 (40 
pages). 

2 October 5, 1938, to January 24, 1939. A series of fourteen programs, di- 
rected especially to the Ohio State University, each Wednesday, from 3:00 to 
4:00 p.m. E.S.T., in Spanish and in English. 
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(2) tuning device, (3) amplification, (4) workmanship or care in 
construction, (5) location, (6) antenna. Results are better if the re- 
ceiver is located away from local interference such as steel-frame 
buildings and electrical machinery, and if the antenna is sufficiently 
elevated to be in the clear. It is pertinent to recall that many sets 
which have been advertised to give short-wave reception are bound 
to disappoint the buyers. Best-known commercial or “amateur” sets 
are Howard, Hallicrafter, National. For as little as $30 one can buy 
such a set, and for perhaps $75, a set that will work. Naturally, the 
better equipped the set, the better the results will be. A “best” set will 
cost from $100 to $150, plus antenna. 

There remain two problems: (1) What shall we receive? (2) What 
shall we do with it? The answer to the first question depends on geo- 
graphic location, season, time of day, and advance schedules. Natur- 
ally for language training we want to find spoken programs, which 
frequently are news periods and therefore many of the words and 
ideas are already familiar to most listeners, this being an added 
advantage. In Granville, Ohio, we can receive programs from Ha- 
vana, Mexico City, Guatemala, Bogota, Trujillo City, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, and others, in more or less that order of decreasing de- 
pendability. We can also hear WGEA, WRCA, WRUL, WPIT, and 
some European programs. Ordinarily reception is poorest during 
class hours. Therefore it is necessary to know at least a week in ad- 
vance, when students can be directed to come to the radio receiver 
for “laboratory” listening periods. Several Cuban stations give news 
programs from 7:00 to 8:00 a.m. Once when I invited a group of 
students to appear at that time, unfortunately it turned out that the 
Monday period was devoted largely to musical selections, perhaps 
because news is scarce on Monday morning. I had previously tested 
the hour several times, but had neglected to test it on Monday! So 
that time we did something else. 

My scheduling procedure is to consult with the classes as to when 
they can appear for radio listening, then request them to come for a 
half-hour during one of two or more alternate periods, such as from 
7:00 to 8:00 a.m. and from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. or from 9:00 to 
10:00 p.m. It is necessary that the person managing the receiver be 
familiar with station dial positions and with programs. When such a 
period is arranged it may seem an extra burden on the instructor. 
However it is legitimate to dismiss a class from an equivalent amount 
of other work or class time. Consequently the extra burden on the 
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instructor is limited to the period of experimentation. I believe that 
such a procedure will pay in terms of convincing reality and interest. 

One way to find out about station programs is to spend some time 
listening to them. One can cut down the time by having on hand 
advance programs. These can be had from our domestic short-wave 
stations that send programs to Latin-America. However, Granville 
is outside the path of most of the programs “beamed” south. The 
Spanish-language programs are usually given in Radio Guia (monthly, 
$1.40 per year in the United States; address Obrapia 362, Habana, 
Cuba), which also gives detailed Cuban programs and information 
about other Spanish-language stations. Radio Guia is naturally best 
with regard to the area centering about Cuba. 

The second question raised above can be answered in varying 
terms for different groups of people. Beginning students are sur- 
prised to realize that they recognize words, especially when spoken 
slowly, as the “RHC, Cadena Azul” announcement from Havana. 
They also get an introduction to the real problem of learning to un- 
derstand spoken Spanish, and have a chance to supplement their study 
of phonetic records by hearing actual speech. 

Intermediate students are different. They can be given a sheet of 
paper and asked to write down words and phrases as they hear them. 
Results from this exercise show rapid increase in proficiency, espe- 
cially for the first several periods of listening. Individual students 
differ greatly as to accuracy and amount of notes taken. 

More advanced or more proficient listeners can use other methods 
of work. They can listen to a program and write it up at the end of 
the period. With them also other variations may be used, but in gen- 
eral something must be done to make the listener mentally alert and 
responsible. For academic credit the work must be done under super- 
vision, like any other laboratory work. 

Something should be said about the type of learning attained by 
the method outlined above. We can expect, and we get, aural training. 
The listener becomes accustomed to the sounds of spoken Spanish, 
coming from different regions, and at varying speeds. We should not 
expect an increase in the listener’s vocabulary. Words and phrases 
written down by students reflect the texts they have studied. 

Other types of programs can be used for other purposes. There 
do occur radio presentations of dramatic and poetic nature. Some 
stations present musical programs of high quality. It has not been 
my purpose to discuss here those phases of the situation. 
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Living up here in central Ohio, it is natural to be a bit envious of 
those who live so close to the Spanish regions that they have the 
language right at hand (I hope not under foot), and in turn to be 
envied by those less fortunately located. 

In conclusion it can be said that the technical and industrial con- 
ditions obtaining in the field of radio are such that radio programs in 
Spanish can be received dependably enough to be made a part of the 
curricular offering in Spanish-language courses. Prerequisites are: 
adequate equipment suitably located and information on programs 
that can be received locally. These are financially within the reach 
of all except the leanest budgets. 

It is fair to say that it is a duty of the teacher of Spanish to seize 
every opportunity to present his subject adequately (but not bla- 
tantly), and radio is one of the inventions that can be made of service 
to man in this way. Not only is it a duty but it can be a real source of 
pleasure, enlightenment, inspiration, and interest. 


F. Dewey AMNER 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 

















EL PRIMER DRAMATURGO AMERICANO— 
FERNAN GONZALEZ DE ESLAVA* 


Al estudiar la obra de Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava se siente el 
placer de los descubrimientos. Los nombres de Alarcon y de Sor 
Juana han tenido ya su puesto de honor en las historias literarias y en 
las antologias y llegan a nosotros a través de comentarios repetidos y 
de lecturas fragmentarias ; pero el de Gonzalez de Eslava esta fresco 
aun, como una planta a la cual no han llegado las manos profanas. 
Hay cierto misterio en este nombre porque paso muchos afios anénimo 
y porque cuando salié a luz fué sdlo un nombre, dada la dificultad con 
que se podian obtener sus obras. 

Gonzalez de Eslava vivid en México en la segunda mitad del siglo 
XVI, época todavia heroica y turbulenta que empezaba a brillar con 
las primeras luces de la cultura. Fray Bernardino de Sahagun daba 
lecciones de latin a los indios nobles en el colegio de Santa Cruz de 
Tlatelolco ; el gran humanista Cervantes de Salazar era Cronista de la 
Ciudad de México; Fray Jerénimo de Mendieta corria por todo el 
pais convirtiendo a los infieles; el “madrigal” de Gutierre de Cetina 
encantaba los oidos de las damas del virreinato ; Don Juan de la Cueva 
paseaba por las calles de la ciudad y su paladar se deleitaba con exd- 
ticos manjares: “que un pipian es célebre comida, que al sabor dél os 
comeréis las manos”; Francisco de Terrazas hacia admirables sonetos 
al italico modo y la Universidad de México daba al mundo sus pri- 
meros doctores. En este ambiente vivid nuestro poeta. 

Se le llamé “divino” en su tiempo ; su nombre figura en el Cancio- 
nero inédito de 1577; conocidos autores se enorgullecian de ostentar 
versos suyos en sus libros, y a pesar de todo esto son escasisimos los 
datos que poseemos acerca de su vida. Debe de haber nacido por 1534 
y por ciertos regionalismos de su estilo y alusiones geograficas pre- 
sentes en sus obras se supone que fuera del Campo de Tablada, cerca 
de Sevilla... Amado Alonso parece no aceptar el origen andaluz del 
poeta y se pregunta si por su nombre no seria de Eslava, en Navarra.? 


* Read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 27, 1940. 
1V. J. Garcia Icazbalceta, Edicién de los Coloquios, pag. 177. 


2 V. Alonso, La pronunciacién de la z y de la c en el siglo XVI, Universidad 
de la Habana, Marzo—Abril, 1939, pag. 23. 
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No hay prueba de que fuera andaluz y esta suposicién tiene tan poco 
fundamento como la de Amado Alonso. 

Es interesante notar que Menéndez y Pelayo no aporta ningtin 
dato nuevo sobre la vida de este escritor pues todo lo que de él dice 
en su Historia de la poesia hispanoamericana lo saca de las investiga- 
ciones de don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. Julio Jiménez Rueda*® 
llama a Eslava “hombre bonachén y clérigo simpatico,” con un ins- 
tinto adivinatorio que nos deja confusos. El sefior Torre Revello 
encontré en el Archivo de Indias un importante documento que de- 
muestra que Gonzalez de Eslava lleg6 a México en el afio 1558. 

Por un célebre proceso entablado en México en 1574 tenemos 
algunos datos acerca de la vida de nuestro dramaturgo. A causa de la 
representaciOn de unas comedias con sus respectivos entremeses, uno 
de los cuales era una critica bastante severa contra los alcabaleros de 
aquel tiempo, se sabe que Gonzalez de Eslava fué preso. En una acta 
de peticién redactada por él mismo en el proceso que se le formé en 
1574 leemos lo siguiente : 

El] dia veinte de Diciembre de 1574 el sefior doctor Orozco, alcalde de 
corte, acompafiado de varios alguaciles, fué a su casa (la de Eslava) y le 
deserrax6 el aposento donde dormia y de una arca donde tenia sus papeles 
e otros escritos, se los tomé. Y el mesmo dia fué el Fiscal de su Magestad 
y con dos alguaciles y porquerones e negros enviados por el Dr. Carcamo, 
Oidor, y por el Dr. Horozco, le prendieron y condujeron a la carcel arzo- 
bispal, y que mas tarde, uno o dos dias después, fué llevado por la calle de 
esa carcel a la casa de la Audiencia, con grande escandalo de la ciudad, 
pues como era dia de fiesta — Santo Tomas Apdéstol — causé su conduc- 


cién alboroto y comentarios, pues “en 16 afios a que estoy en la tierra nunca 
assi me habia tratado.” 


Por este proceso en que Gonzalez de Eslava asegura haber estado 
en México diez y seis afios se puede colegir que llegé a este pais en 
1558, fecha que concuerda con la dada por el sefior Torre Revello. 
Hay mas datos en el proceso. Se dice alli que el autor de una de las 
comedias era “el clérigo de evangelio,’ de cuarenta afios de edad, 
llamado Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava, etc. Si en 1574 Eslava tenia 
cuarenta afios justo es creer que el afio de su nacimiento debe colo- 
carse alrededor de 1534.* 


8 Jiménez Rueda, “La edad de Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava,” Revista Mexi- 
cana de Estudios Histéricos, Mayo—Junio, 1928, II, 102-6. 

* Vello de Bustamante dice en el prélogo de la primera edicién de los Colo- 
quios: “Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava y yo tuvimos en la experiencia de cuarenta 
y tres afios que tuvimos de amistad ...” 
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Como gran parte de los escritores del siglo XVI Gonzalez de 
Eslava escribid obras a lo humano y a lo divino; las primeras, que 
deben de haber tenido mucho sabor de la tierra, no han llegado des- 
graciadamente hasta nosotros® y de las segundas nos queda la rarisima 
edicién que hizo de ellas en 1610 Fray Fernando Vello de Bustamante 
con el titulo de Coloquios espirituales y sacramentales y poestas sa- 
gradas. Esta obra fué reeditada en 1877 por don Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta con una introduccién que es hasta la fecha el mejor estudio que 
tenemos sobre este dramaturgo.® 

Los Coloquios fueron escritos entre 1567 y 1600 y representados 
en diversos escenarios ; son diez y seis en n&mero, no siempre sacra- 
mentales como su nombre lo haria creer, y a pesar de que sefialan una 
corriente semipopular en literatura tienen hoy un marcado sabor de 
cosa castiza, clasica, y un valor lirico excepcional puesto que Eslava 
era excelente poeta. 

Hubo una gran cantidad de escritores de representaciones reli- 
giosas en México en el siglo XVI; todos ellos rivalizaban en las cele- 
braciones de las fiestas de Corpus Christi impulsados por su fervor 
religioso y por “las joyas” que ofrecia la ciudad ; aunque quedan toda- 
via algunas obras de esta clase los nombres de sus autores se han 
perdido y es un milagro que el de Gonzalez de Eslava haya llegado 
hasta nosotros. 

Los coloquios tienen marcada semejanza con los autos sacramen- 
tales aunque sdlo unos cuantos celebran el sacramento de la Eucaristia 
por lo cual sdlo éstos podrian Ilamarse con propiedad sacramentales. 
Se diferencian ademas ligeramente del auto sacramental en la forma 
con dialogo abundante y no se cifien al acto unico. El mérito de los 
Coloquios de Eslava ha sido debidamente apreciado por la critica 
desde que salieron a luz por segunda vez. Menéndez y Pelayo nos da 
el siguiente juicio de nuestro dramaturgo: 


5 E] impresor de la primera edicién de los Coloquios prometié que las “obras 
a lo humano” de Gonzalez de Eslava pronto saldrian a luz. Eguiara menciona 
en su Biblioteca esta promesa; Beristain que no vid la primera edicién la men- 
ciona tres veces; dice asi: “Dicese que es una coleccién de las poesias que com- 
puso el Pbro. Hernan Gonzalez”; pero en la pagina 470 de su obra da por im- 
preso el tomo de poesias profanas “en la misma oficina, dicho afio.” 

El libro de Gonzalez de Eslava era rarisimo en el siglo XIX. Eguiara 
conocia sélo su ejemplar; Garcia Icazbalceta logré ver un ejemplar en 1867, 
el del Presbitero Agustin Fischer, vendido después en Londres al librero Qua- 
ritch. Hoy no se sabe dénde esta. Por 1872 Garcia Icazbalceta obtuvo el ejem- 
plar de Eguiara del cual hizo su edicién. 
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Fué Eslava ingenio de grandisima facilidad y rica vena; prédigo, aun- 
que no selecto, en los donaires; rico de malicia y de agudeza en las alusio- 
nes a sucesos contemporaneos ; excelente versificador, sobre todo en quin- 
tillas; bien fundado y macizo en la doctrina teolégica que probablemente 
habia cursado y que en sus coloquios inculca y expone en forma popular y 
amena, procurando acomodarse a la inteligencia, no ya slo de los espafio- 
les, sino de los indios neéfitos que supiesen nuestra lengua. Por el candor 
y la ingenuidad del didlogo, por la sencilla estructura y poco artificio de la 
composicién, y atin por el uso inmoderado del elemento cémico y grotesco, 
pertenece al teatro anterior a Lope de Vega, y sus autos se parecen mucho 
a los del gran cédice de nuestra Biblioteca Nacional y atin a otros mas 
antiguos y rudos como los de la Recopilacién de Diego Sanchez de Ba- 
dajoz." 

Parecida aunque mas alta opinién tiene de él Garcia Icazbalceta. 
Carlos Gonzalez Pefia ve en los Coloquios ademas de su valor literario 
una alta significacién histdérica y lingiiistica : 

Por las modalidades de su obra, Gonzalez de Eslava pertenece al teatro 
anterior a Lope de Vega, y conceptuase el Bosque Divino como brillante 
concepcién alegérica que revela innegable y no vulgar talento poético en 
el dramaturgo. Interesantisimos en si como documento precioso para el 
estudio de nuestro teatro en el siglo XVI, los Coloquios, aparte su valor 
literario, tienen elevada significacion desde el punto de vista de la lingiiis- 
tica y de la historia. En ellos se refleja el habla criolla en sus origenes, tan 
rica en locuciones andaluzas, como influida por la lengua nahuatl. Y en 
ellos también, justamente porque abundan — sobre todo cuando son de cir- 
cunstancias —en lo que ahora llamamos color local, el historiador en- 
cuentra rasgos relativos a las costumbres, al modo de pensar y sentir de 
los habitantes de la Nueva Espafia; asi como alusiones a sucesos contem- 


poraneos, que son datos de auténtica valia para el conocimiento de la vida 
mexicana de entonces.* 


El valor costumbrista de los Coloquios es innegable. Esparcidas 
en todos los Coloquios hay muchas referencias a las costumbres y usos 
del siglo XVI. En una de estas piezas se menciona el sistema de 
repartimientos ; en otra se describen las fiestas que se hicieron a la 
llegada de un virrey; en una tercera se habla de un viaje en tiempos 
coloniales. Hay también referencias a acontecimientos circunstan- 
ciales: En el Coloquio del Bosque Divino dice Murmuracién : “Como 


? Historia de la poesia hispanoamericana, I, 48. 

8 Historia de la literatura mexicana, México, 1928, pag. 122. Esta observa- 
cién acerca de su valor lingiiistico la habia hecho Menéndez y Pelayo en su His- 
toria de la poesia hispanoamericana, pagina 48 del tomo I. Véase sobre este par- 
ticular el ensayo de Alonso. 
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quitaron los coches, ando entregada a gente de la tierra; como carga 
de basura voy en su poder.” En este coloquio hay importantes alusio- 
nes de actualidad y en él encontramos ese famoso comentario sobre el 
excesivo numero de poetas que habia en la Nueva Espafia: “Ya te 
haces coplero ; poco ganaras a poeta, que hay mas que estiércol ; busca 
otro oficio; mas te valdra hacen adobe un dia que cuantos sonetos 
hicieres en un afio.” 

Hablando de actividades dramaticas se menciona en un coloquio 
“las joyas que daba la ciudad,” en tanto que en otro se hace referencia 
al diablo cojuelo. Que el orgullo espafiol habia pasado a las Indias lo 
demuestra claramente un personaje de un coloquio cuando exclama: 
“soy nieta de Conquistador.” 

Por lo que se refiere a la lengua los Coloquios son de extraordi- 
naria importancia y ya estan sirviendo de material para el estudio 
de problemas fonéticos, entre otros el del seseo en América. Garcia 
Icazbalceta fué el primero en llamar la atencién a este aspecto lingiiis- 
tico y el primero en observar que en los Coloquios, juzgando por las 
rimas, no se hacia distincién entre la z y la s. Menéndez y Pelayo no 
podia descuidar un asunto de tanto interés y asi escribe: 


Como gran parte del dialogo es de tono vulgar y atin chocarrero, 
abunda en idiotismos y maneras de decir familiares, propias del habla de 
los criollos, y que en vano se buscarian en los monumentos de la poesia 
culta. Alli pueden sorprenderse los gérmenes del provincialismo mexicano, 
en el cual el elemento andaluz parece haber sido el predominante como en 
casi toda América, acaudalandose en México mas que en otras partes con 
despojos de las lenguas indigenas.° 


El maestro espafiol habla de “provincialismo mexicano” con pre- 
dominancia del elemento andaluz. Amado Alonso esta de acuerdo con 
Menéndez y Pelayo en lo que se refiere a la nueva modalidad al decir 
que “‘ya en la segunda mitad del siglo X VI habia un medio lingiiistico 
americano.”*® Y grega: “Eslava estaba acomodado a su nuevo am- 
biente lingitistico.”** Alonso niega sin embargo el exclusivismo del 
fendmeno andaluz y después de analizar la obra de Eslava y com- 
pararla con las de Terrazas, Pérez Ramirez, Arrazola y Cordoba 
Bocanegra, llega a las siguientes conclusiones : 


1. El seseo americano es un proceso desarrollado en América, no tras- 
plantado de Andalucia. 


® Historia de la poesia hispanoamericana, I, 48, 49. 
10 Alonso, op. cit. 11 Jbid. 
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2. El seseo americano esta relacionado con el seseo andaluz, con el de 
algunos rincones leoneses, con el de Canarias, Filipinas y con el 
judeo-espajiol. 

3. Los muchos andaluces que hubo en América fueron el motivo del fo- 
mento pero no el fermento del seseo. 

4. En el siglo XVI hay un estado americano de lengua y el seseo es una 
manifestacién de éste. 

5. El seseo esta relacionado con una nueva indole cultural e individual de 
los colonos y conquistadores espafioles y primeros criollos. El seseo 
se explica dentro del “popularismo” del castellano de América. 

6. Desde el punto de vista fonético (fisiolégico y actstico) el seseo ha 
seguido la misma marcha en todas partes, aunque no al mismo 
tiempo. Primero se distinguian s y ss, z (ds) y c (ts); después se 
confunde -s y -z en posicién final; luego, s y z intervocalicas y al fin 
la c se confunde. 


Demuestra Alonso que en la segunda mitad del siglo XVI, y por 
lo tanto en el caso de Eslava, el seseo no es general sino fonéticamente 
condicionado. En el caso de Eslava hay treinta y ocho casos de rimas 
-z con -s finales (vez—pies ; estas—faz ; luz—Jestis) ; siete casos de 
-g con -s intervocalicas (hizo—aviso—quiso) ; tres casos de -c con -ss, 
que se pueden considerar como consonancias imperfectas.'* 

El] hecho de que en los poetas mas cultos como Terrazas, Pérez 
Ramirez, etc., no se produzca este fenédmeno indicaria que la iguala- 
cién refleja sdlo la pronunciacién real de Eslava, poeta de tendencia 
mas popular, y que el seseo en la Colonia no fué un proceso general 
como es hoy sino que hubo una verdadera lucha entre la tendencia 
tradicionalista culta que mantiene la distincién y la tendencia neo- 
logista vulgar que tiende a igualar.** 

Los neologismos de origen indigena dan a los Coloquios un pinto- 
resco color local pero no son tan abundantes como creen los criticos. 
Entre ellos anoto los siguientes : ahmonoqualli, exclamacion que signi- 
fica sal de ahi; atengo, laguna; atolero, vendedor de atole o maza- 
morra; cacao, que servia de moneda; chichimeco, nombre de una 
tribu; guaya, propio de judio; huipil, camisa; jacal, choza; juiles, 
peces chicos ; maya, persona vestida de disfraz ridiculo ; mecate, cuerda 
de maguey; naguatato, intérprete; pachoncheca, segun Garcia Icaz- 
balceta derivada de Pachén, hombre de genio flematico ; patles, medi- 
cina; piciete, tabaco; piltonte, muchacho; tianguez, mercado; tipus- 


12 “En el caso de rimas como maravillosas con cosa no se puede deducir la 
aspiracién y supresién de la s final en el México del siglo XVI.” Alonso, op. cit. 
18 Alonso, supra. 
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que, cobre ; tlameme, indio de carga; tlaocmaya, exclamaciOn que sig- 
nifica esperad ; xuchil, flor ; zacate, yerba. 

Usa también Gonzalez de Eslava algunos vocablos de mas dificil 
interpretacion tales como desguargorro, mazcorro, temprén; unos 
cuantos americanismos: Cimarrén, salvaje; gandul, indio salvaje; 
carrancino, derivado del famoso esgrimidor Carranza. 

Un resumen del coloquio intitulado De los siete fuertes nos expli- 
cara la factura de este género dramatico. Como era corriente en el 
siglo XVI que los indios chichimecos atacaran a los mercaderes y 
caminantes que iban de México a las minas de Zacatecas el virrey 
Manrique ordend que a lo largo del camino se construyeran siete 
fuertes. El coloquio simboliza el sacramento de la eucaristia y los 
siete fuertes son los siete sacramentos a los cuales se acogen los hom- 
bres que viajan de la tierra al cielo. 

El coloquio empieza con una loa dedicada al virrey; pronto apa- 
rece Ser Humano, caracter principal de la obra. Estado de Gracia, 
capitan del fuerte del Bautismo, conduce a Ser Humano por el 
mundo ; llegan al fuerte de Confirmacién y salen a recibirles Carne, 
Mundo y Demonio; mas tarde, en la venta de Placer Humano estos 
tres flechan a Ser Humano cuando pregunta “si hay Mujer.” Herido, 
Ser Humano empieza a dar gritos y acude en su ayuda Socorro Di- 
vino, capitan del fuerte de Penitencia. Ser Humano es conducido al 
fuerte de Sacerdocio y de alli al fuerte de Matrimonio; al recomen- 
darsele que se acoja a él, contesta: 


aquella es pesada carga, 
no me hallo para tanto... 


En seguida Estado de Gracia lleva a Ser Humano al fuerte de Ex- 
trema Uncidén y por fin al fuerte del Santisimo Sacramento del Altar ; 
Ser Humano dice que pasara salvo a las Minas del Cielo. 

Es probable que la alegoria de este coloquio sea demasiado ele- 
mental, pero algunos rasgos de humorismo y la mezcla de elementos 
religiosos y reales dan a esta pieza cierto encanto. El tono humoristico 
de Gonzalez de Eslava esta siempre presente cuando trata de cosas 
mundanas. En el coloquio segundo exclama un soldado: 


Topé siete mesticillos 
aqui junto a Santa Fe, 

y pusiéronse en puntillos, 
por lo cual les quebranté 
a pomazos los carrillos. 
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En el coloquio sexto aparece este ejemplo de humorismo realista : 
Y prega a Dios verdadero 
que Satan, 
tenga un brazo en Cuyohuacan, 
y las piernas en Huaxaca, 
y el testuz en Cuernavaca, 
y la panza en Michuacan. 


El humorismo de Gonzalez de Eslava llega a su maxima expresion 
en el Entremés del Ahorcado. Un rufian da a otro un bofeton y éste 
viene en busca del primero para vengarse; el agresor, viendo venir 
de lejos a su enemigo, ruega a un amigo pretenda ser ahorcador y se 
finge ahorcado ; llega el rufian afrentado y tiene graciosos pensamien- 
tos acerca de su rival a quien habria castigado severamente “si no se 
hubiera ahorcado” al decir lo cual hace ademan de dar una estocada al 
supuesto muerto pero el ahorcador le contiene. Por fin se va el rufian ; 
desatan al ahorcado y éste parodia donosamente el discurso de su ene- 
migo diciendo lo que habria hecho “si no estuviera ahorcado.” 


En el coloquio cuarto, Capilla se expresa acerca de Luzbel en estas 
sentenciosas lineas : 


Nazcale mal zaratan 

al putillo, 

mal entras, mal lobanillo; 
déle mal dolor de hijada, 
y su lengua sea sacada 
por detras del colodrillo, 


El realismo de los Coloquios se evidencia en los temas. Con motivo 
de haberse establecido una fabrica de tejidos de lana en México Gon- 
zalez de Eslava escribe su Obraje Divino en el cual la Penitencia, 
vestida de sayal pardo, con unas tijeras de tundir y una rebotadera, 
tunde la conciencia y trabaja en el obraje divino de la Iglesia, trabaja 
la lana del cordero divino que se cardo en la cruz para que los hombres 
vistieran su pafio, pafio divino que se manché con la desobediencia 
de Adan. 

El elemento realista historico y popular aparece en el segundo 
coloquio que celebra la jornada que hizo a la China el General Miguel 
Lépez de Legazpi y su vuelta de alla a la Nueva Espafia. En este 
coloquio el Amor Divino llama a los soldados de Cristo y todos van en 
expedicion a la tierra divina ; Simple hace preguntas acerca de la natu- 
raleza de Dios y Amor y Paz le explican su esencia ; Simple se enrola 
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bajo sus banderas ; todos se embarcan en la nave de la Iglesia, dirigidos 
por Vizcaino ; Soldado y Simple rifien, éste diciendo cosas muy gracio- 
sas; Vizcaino hace comentarios absurdos en su lengua estropeada. 

Una simple enumeracién de los temas tratados en los Coloquios 
bastara para demostrar el valor realista de los mismos: consagracion 
del doctor Pedro Moya de Contreras, primer Inquisidor de Nueva 
Espaiia y Arzobispo de la Iglesia mexicana ; construcci6n de los siete 
fuertes ; Ilegada a México del Conde de Corufia, virrey de Nueva 
Espafia; batalla naval que don Juan de Austria tuvo con el Turco; 
aparicion de la pestilencia en México; recibimiento de don Luis de 
Velasco, virrey, etc. 

Se hallan en la obra de Gonzalez de Eslava interesantes indica- 
ciones acerca de los trajes, costumbres del tiempo y “apariencias,” o 
sea aparato escénico. Fuera de los vestidos convencionales de reyes, 
angeles, demonios, pastores, obispos y seres abstractos, tenemos: 
Penitencia vestida de sayal pardo con unas tijeras de tundir y una rebo- 
tadera en la mano (Obraje divino). 

El Engafio con dos caras (ibid.). 

La Malicia con un arco y flechas (tbid.). 

Engafio y Malicia presentan al Hombre un capotillo bordado por de fuera 
y por dentro lleno de andrajos y remendado (ibid.). 

Todos han de salir a las ventanas y han de salir dos perros que han de 
despedazar a Adulacion y Vanagloria (III). 

Dos pajes con dos platos de colacién (IIT). 

Llega Ser Humano al valle del Mundano Placer donde ha de estar una casa 
colgada como en el aire (V). 

En el fuerte de Penitencia esta una figura vestida de cilicio (V). 

En el fuerte de Sacerdocio hay un sacerdote figurado y un obispo que le 
ordena (V). 


En el fuerte del Santisimo Sacramento estan pintados un caliz y una hostia 
con sus candeleros (V). 


Lope Bodillo y Juan Garabato juegan a las presas; juegan al naipe la 
espada, la daga y la gorra (VI). 

Abrese la tierra y sale la Verdad. Aparece una nube en lo alto y abrese 
(IX). 

Hay un lugar que se abre y aparece Cristo Crucificado (XI). 

La Riqueza lleva un justillo pintado de demonios; la Pobreza un vestido 
remendado, como una beata, y pintado en el pecho un crucifijo (XIII). 
Simple tiene un aura en la mano, como halc6én (XIII). 

Amor Propio tiene una bolsa de reales en la mano (XIII). 
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La Pestilencia vestida de un justillo, lena de muertes y subida sobre un 
basilisco. ... Fervor con una cabeza en la mano (XIV). 

Sale dofia Murmuracién en una silla que llevan dos indios (XVI). 

Entra Remoquete con una empanada (XVI). 

Espién da con un palo a Ocasién, su esposa (XVI). 


Aunque Gonzalez de Eslava resulte a veces monotono en su 
orientaciOn alegoérico religiosa, tiene, vuelvo a repetirlo, verdadero 
mérito literario por su versificaciOn, su fuerte realismo, sus comen- 
tarios de actualidad, es decir, su interpretacién del momento historico. 
Como poeta a veces logra elevarse a una zona del mas puro lirismo, 
en especial cuando expresa sentimientos religiosos ; en cambio, cuando 
va hacia lo popular llega a lo picaresco. Es sentencioso, rico en pro- 
verbios, refranes y dichos populares. Murmuracién, uno de sus per- 
sonajes mejor definidos, habla con las frases recias y jugosas de la 
Celestina. 

Para ilustrar la verdadera belleza de concepcién artistica a que 
puede llegar el coloquio voy a resumir el Coloquio espiritual de Po- 
breza y Riqueza. Entran Riqueza, que lleva debajo de su vestido un 
justillo pintado de demonios, y Pobreza, que lleva debajo del suyo 
remendado un justillo blanco Ileno de estrellas y pintado en el pecho 
un crucifijo; entra un Simple con un aura y un halcon; Riqueza y 
Pobreza le cortejan y Simple no sabe con cual de las dos irse ; Riqueza 
y Pobreza ruegan a conocimiento que las juzgue; se desnudan ambas 
y aparece Riqueza como demonio y Pobreza, llena de estrellas. 

Antes de la obra de Juan Ruiz de Alarcon y de Sor Juana Inés de 
la Cruz, los Coloquios de Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava representan la 
mas alta manifestacién del talento dramatico en tierras de América. 
La obra de este escritor representa un serio avance hacia el drama 
de verdadero valor artistico sobre los arreglos de los misioneros, las 
Conquistas y los primitivos autos de las procesiones de Corpus 
Christi. 

Si la historia ofrece los nombres de Sahagun y de Motolinia; la 
poesia, los de Terraza y Valbuena; la prosa filosdfica, el de Cervantes 
de Salazar en sus famosos Didlogos Latinos, el drama esta noblemente 
representado en los Coloquios y el nombre de Gonzalez de Eslava 
adquirira en el futuro prestigio de autor clasico en nuestra literatura 
hispanoamericana. 

ArTURO TorRES RIOSECO 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















LAS LECCIONES DE CUARENTA ANOS 
EN EL MAGISTERIO* 


Siempre me ha parecido un alarde de fuerza el que un orador 
hable en una lengua extranjera ante un auditorio para quien ese 
idioma es también extranjero, teniendo oyentes y orador una comun 
lengua materna, cuya riqueza y flexibilidad no son inferiores a las 
de ningtin otro idioma del mundo. Pero por querer vosotros que yo 
os dirija la palabra en espafiol, cumplo gustoso con vuestros deseos, 
suponiendo que estéis dispuestos a aguantar con paciencia mi jeri- 
gonza espafiolizada. 

Cuarenta afios pasados en una profesién u oficio cualquiera, aun- 
que fuera el de carnicero, seguramente bastan para matar al que du- 
rante esas cuatro décadas trabajaba y penaba; sirven o para amar- 
garle el espiritu, cegarle y ensefiarle cuan infructuosos son los afios, o 
para enriquecerle la vida con experiencias agradables y vividas que 
le amplian el horizonte (las experiencias penosas las olvidamos, gra- 
cias a Dios) y le encarecen y embellecen los dias de vida que le quedan. 
Pueden servir cuarenta afios para aumentarle a uno la sabiduria, la 
paciencia, la comprension, la humildad. Dicen los proverbios espa- 
fioles: Tras los afios viene el juicio. La experiencia es madre de la 
ciencia. Vivir para ver, y ver para vivir. Quien mucho vive, mucho 
ve. Y os digo, queridos compafieros mios, que yo he vivido mucho y 
visto mucho. Pero no pretendo ser ni sabio, ni estar dotado de dones 
excepcionales. Tampoco soy “el hombre indispensable.” Al contrario, 
por las cartas que me llegan de Nueva York, sé que siguen funcio- 
nando las escuelas superiores de esa ciudad después de haber pres- 
cindido de mi, lo cual indica con gran claridad que yo soy un hombre 
prescindible, sin importancia alguna. 

Para vuestro servidor, los cuarenta afios aludidos fueron dedicados 
a la ensefianza de idiomas, en las escuelas secundarias y en cinco uni- 
versidades. Y los tltimos veinte y tres afios los pasé dirigiendo el 
trabajo diario de mas de mil profesores de lenguas extranjeras en las 
altas escuelas de la ciudad de Nueva York, un campo de accién dema- 
siado extenso, lleno de vejaciones y labor aplastante, que siempre 
quedaba sin terminar; lleno también de horas deliciosas y satisfac- 
ciones consoladoras. Pero viviendo y trabajando asi, con el tiempo 


* Palabras pronunciadas en la reunién de la seccién espafiola de la Colorado 
Education Association, celebrada en Denver, dia 24 de octubre de 1940. 
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se quebranta la salud, se marchitan los goces, se anhela un cambio de 
escena y de escenario. Por consiguiente, llegado el dia de poder 
jubilarme, me jubilé y me fui de alla, alejandome lo mas lejos posible 
de la vida tan intensamente profesional y urbana y refugiandome en 
el corazon de la Sierra Rocallosa de este gran estado. Alli llevo la vida 
del sefior Riley de marras, la vida de “dolce far niente.” Vida de 
campo, vida de santo, reza el bien conocido refran, y por eso soy, for- 
zosamente, un santo, creaislo o no. De manera magistral escribid Fray 
Luis de Leon: 


j Qué descansada vida 
la del que huye el mundanal ruido 
y sigue la escondida 
senda por donde han ido 
los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido! 


Pero la fuerza de la costumbre es poderosa, y al ser invitado a 
reunirme hoy con vosotros, no pude resistir la tentacién. Me permito 
modificar algin tanto una maxima espafiola (diciendo “maestro” en 
vez de “burro”): Quien maestro nace, maestro muere. Y como 
maestro me presento ante vosotros hoy y os hablo en calidad de 
maestro, sabiendo que vosotros, maestros todos, me comprenderan, 
porque el fondo contra el cual se destaca nuestra vida es el mismo, 
es el del magisterio secundario. 

Pero, :cuales son algunas de las lecciones que me han ensefiado 
los dichosos ocho lustros pasados en las actividades de nuestra pro- 
fesion? A ver si yo puedo destilar, condensar y sacar de esos cuatro- 
cientos ocho meses algo que os resulte de interés o provecho. 

La primera leccién fué el orgullo que poco a poco yo iba sintiendo 
nacer en mis adentros, el orgullo de ser maestro. Bien me acuerdo 
de como, en mis primeros afios de profesor, me sentia persona de 
poco valor. En aquel lejano entonces, desgraciadamente el magisterio 
se consideraba un empleo o profesion bastante despreciable, y como 
consecuencia, el hombre (sobre todo el hombre, no la mujer) que 
entraba en este curioso empleo no merecia el respeto de sus conciu- 
dadanos. Al principio yo aceptaba esta clasificacion de inferioridad. 
Pero al pasar los afios yo iba cambiando de actitud, y me parecia que 
mi contribucion a la sociedad de mis tiempos era tan digna de respeto 
y alabanza como la que hacia el hombre de negocios, el politico, el 
manufacturero, el juez, el médico o el abogado. ;Y cdmo Ilegué a 
adoptar este nuevo punto de vista? Pues, me di cuenta de una cosa 
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muy clara, me convenci que con mis manos yo estaba moldeando, 
hasta cierto punto, la juventud de mi patria. Que mi misién, aunque 
sus resultados fueran dificiles de tasar, era altruista. Haz bien y no 
mires a quien, era mi lema, estuviera yo consciente o no de los mo- 
tivos que me conmovian. Era mi privilegio contribuir al futuro bien 
de mi patria influenciando a sus jévenes. Bien sabia yo que las re- 
compensas materiales de mi profesién nunca podrian hacer de mi un 
hombre rico. Pero era una satisfaccién enorme ver desarrollar ante 
mi vista la mentalidad y la fuerza moral de los que eran mis alumnos. 
Confieso que a veces me acometian ganas de poner como un trapo a 
algun joven travieso y revoltoso, y precisamente eso he tenido el 
gusto de hacerlo de vez en cuando y de una manera perfecta, justifi- 
candome con la repeticién del buen dicho espafiol: Quien ama bien, 
castiga bien. En una palabra, sefioras y sefiores, estoy bien orgulloso 
de ser maestro, por las razones mencionadas. 

En segundo lugar, los cuarenta afios me han traido otra satisfac- 
cidn inmensa. Después de luchar un cuarto de siglo por convencer a 
mis compatriotas de la absoluta necesidad de establecer un bien desa- 
rrollado programa de ensefianza del idioma espafiol en todas las ins- 
tituciones docentes, secundarias y universitarias, de este pais, y 
después de ver fracasar mis esfuerzos que en un tiempo parecian 
estar al punto de lograr éxito (afios de 1917 a 1927), ahora, en el 
bendito dia de hoy, veo que el publico en general, los hombres de 
negocio, los politicos de Washington, y hasta algunos educadores se 
han convencido de que un programa tal es, a la verdad, indispensable 
al pais, si nuestra nacién ha de conseguir la cooperacion y buena 
voluntad de las otras Américas. Han cambiado los tiempos y poco 
a poco va cambiando también la actitud de nuestro pueblo. Nuestros 
compatriotas se despiertan y aceptan hoy lo que vengo predicando 
incontables afios. En el campo de la ensefianza de lenguas extran- 
jeras, es verdad que “mucho va de ayer a hoy.” Hasta la “primera 
dama” de la nacién se ha expresado en su columna periodistica con 
frases fuertes en favor de dar primera importancia al espafiol en los 
programas de todos nuestros planteles docentes. 

La tercera satisfaccién que derivo de la actuacion de los afios 
transcurridos, proviene de esta reunién de hoy, ocasion que me hace 
ver que la Asociacién Norteamericana de Profesores de Espajfiol, 
fundada en este pais hace veinte y tres afios por un grupo de entu- 
siastas entre quienes figuraba yo, sigue siendo un elemento pujante 
y duradero en la vida educacional de nuestro pais. Sus mas de treinta 
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capitulos esparcidos por la nacién hacen una labor que hoy es muy 
apreciada por nuestros conciudadanos. 

La cuarta leccién que dan los afios es, que la ensefianza secundaria 
en los Estados Unidos ha sido, por lo menos en los Uultimos quince 
afios, mal orientada, poco estable, experimental en grado injustificable, 
gobernada por manias y caprichos y hasta por las locuras de ciertas 
camarillas. Desde el famoso IQ de santa memoria hasta los disparates 
de la filosofia de la autoexpresion del nifio, hemos pasado por todas 
las vejaciones. Hemos dejado que el chico mas estupido aspire a ser 
médico, abogado o maestro, perdiendo su propio tiempo y el nuestro, 
cuando debiamos haberle forzado a inscribirse en una escuela indus- 
trial o practica, donde hubiera podido aprender algun arte u oficio util 
y hacerse asi un elemento de valer en la sociedad moderna. Mas vale 
ser cabeza de raton que cola de leon. A cada uno lo suyo. Ya es 
tiempo de que dejemos esas extravagancias experimentales, que 
desechemos nuestro abandono de los primeros principios de la edu- 
cacion, y que adoptemos un programa basado en el trabajo duro, en 
la disciplina, en las satisfacciones que resultan del vencimiento de los 
obstaculos. No hay atajo sin trabajo, pero el joven norteamericano 
no comparte en esta sentencia. No quiere esforzarse en nada que no 
sea de su agrado. Odia y teme el trabajo, la disciplina impuesta por 
si mismo o por la autoridad ajena. En vez de obligarle que haga lo 
que no quiere hacer, le mimamos y le permitimos que se exprese a 
su propio albedrio. Quien hace lo que quiere no hace lo que debe, 
dice el refran. Alcanza quien no se cansa. La disciplina hace falta 
en todos los aspectos de nuestra sociedad: en la familia, en la calle, 
en la escuela. Desgraciadamente, el tnico sitio en que se le requiere 
a nuestra juventud algun tanto de disciplina es en la escuela; pero 
aun en ella es inadecuada. La disciplina no es ajena a la democracia ; 
mas bien, es un elemento rigorosamente esencial a la sociedad demo- 
cratica que quiera seguir viviendo. Sdlo con disciplina puede desen- 
volverse libremente el individuo. Ya es tiempo de que instilemos en 
el caracter norteamericano la verdad que expresé el fildsofo espafiol 
granadino Angel Ganivet, quien dijo: “No te dejes vencer por nada 
extrafio a tu espiritu.” 

En quinto lugar, me ensefian las décadas que lo que le hace falta, 
al maestro de lenguas, mas que nada, son ricos conocimientos de la 
materia que ensefia. Hoy el estado, los dirigentes del programa secun- 
dario y del que se suponen preparen a los maestros principiantes, y 
las universidades que se especializan en cursos que se llaman “de 
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educacion,” recalcan de una manera ridicula y tiranica la supuesta 
importancia de la metodologia, de la historia de la educacién, y al 
mismo tiempo hacen caso omiso de la primera y absoluta necesidad 
de que el maestro domine profundamente bien el idioma que ensefia. 
La metodologia, los Ilamados cursos de educacién y de psicologia 
pueden tener algun valor, pero no tanto como hoy dia se les atribuye. 
Parece no importarles a esos sefiores el que no sepa bien el pedagogo 
neofito la materia que ha de ensefiar, con tal que sepa cOmo se ha de 
proceder para ensefiarla. El cémo se ensefia una lengua vale mas, a 
su modo de ver, que profundos conocimientos de la lengua misma. 
El profesor de espafiol, por ejemplo, por la misma creciente impor- 
tancia que tiene este idioma en nuestro plan de ensefianza, se ve 
obligado mas que nunca a saber bien el idioma espafiol. Necesita leer 
extensamente en espafiol, ha de saber hablarlo con facilidad, debe 
viajar por paises hispanohablantes. Si yo fuera a escoger el profe- 
sorado de una escuela secundaria, lo primero que buscaria en los 
solicitantes de puestos seria el saber, la erudicién, conocimientos con- 
sumados de la materia. Como segundo requisito pondria las cuali- 
dades personales de los candidatos: la personalidad, el temperamento, 
el tacto, la cooperacién, el buen humor. Pero los cursos de educacién 
y de metodologia completados por el solicitante me merecerian muy 
escasa atencion. 

La leccién numero seis que saco de entre las sombras del pasado 
es una que me alegra y me place mucho. Consta de la conviccién que 
abrigo de que, en muchos respectos, los profesores de lenguas (por 
lo menos los que han sido asociados mios en Nueva York) son me- 
recedores de la mas alta aprobacion. Contados son los maestros 
neoyorquinos que no hayan querido aprovechar y progresar en su 
profesion, que no hayan estado dispuestos a hacer sacrificios para 
mejorar sus conocimientos de su materia. Se han dado cuenta muy 
exacta de lo mucho que les conviene estar siempre alertos, ambiciosos, 
progresistas. En una urbe tan colosal como lo es la metropoli, se han 
ingeniado ponerse en relaciones estrechas con los grupos que hablan 
como lengua materna el idioma que ellos ensefian. A sus propias 
expensas han viajado y estudiado en el extranjero, durante las vaca- 
ciones de verano y en sus periodos de licencia sabatica. Como resul- 
tado de ese enriquecimiento personal y profesional, estos profesores 
han contribuido con aportaciones de grandisimo valor al progreso y 
mejoramiento del sistema de educacion publica de la ciudad. Bien 
sé que no hay en el magisterio neoyorquino ningun grupo profesional 
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mejor preparado o que haya aportado mayores bienes a esa misma 
ensefianza de millones de jévenes. 

Finalmente, la leccién ntimero siete que derivo de mis afios peda- 
gogicos se destaca con deslumbrante claridad, y es ésta: Que el maestro 
que mas éxito logra es el que representa el mejor tipo de ser humano, 
democratico y llano. El trato diario con nuestra juventud requiere ante 
todo que el educador norteamericano, sea él un humilde maestro o un 
imponente director o inspector, tenga esas cualidades humanas que 
despiertan la confianza de los jovenes: la llaneza, la tolerancia, el genio 
alegre (por decirlo asi) que le haga capaz de compartir en los goces 
comunes de los escolares; la comprensién de las flaquezas juveniles, 
la benevolencia para con el chico desviado del camino recto, pero una 
benevolencia apoyada al mismo tiempo en la capacidad de ser exigente 
y severo cuando la ocasién hace necesaria esta actitud. 

Como director del trabajo de mas de mil maestros de idiomas, me 
ha atafiido el deber de visitar constantemente sus clases, hacer el papel 
de critico, darles a los profesores principiantes o veteranos las indi- 
caciones convenientes para ayudarles a lograr con éxito el fin deseado 
en su instruccién. Con ellos me he portado como amigo que com- 
prende perfectamente cuales son los problemas con que se enfrentan ; 
pues yo también he tratado de impartir conocimientos lingilisticos 
a un bando de cuarenta o mas muchachos y sefioritas de los mas 
inquietos y bulliciosos. En conversacion amistosa he querido siempre 
mostrarme un ser humano. 

Pero a veces estos esfuerzos mios han sido contraproducentes o 
mal interpretados. Me acuerdo de un incidente que me dejo bastante 
desilusionado. Cierta sefiorita, profesora principiante de francés y 
oriunda de Nueva Inglaterra, no podia conseguir buenos resultados 
en sus clases. Los nifios la dominaban a ella, y no ella a ellos. Visité 
el aula de esta sefiorita una vez, dos veces, tres veces, sin darle en- 
tonces ningun consejo, nada mas que una sonrisa que ella no sabia 
interpretar. Mas tarde entablé conversacion con ella después de una 
de sus clases. Tenia las manos llenas de los papeles que habian 
escrito los nifios, en los cuales se podian ver las muchas correcciones 
hechas en tinta roja por la maestra. 

“;Qué hace usted, sefiorita, para divertirse?”” — le pregunté. 

“Ah, no tengo tiempo para ello — respondidé ; — estoy tan ocupada 
con los preparativos que hago todas las noches para mis clases que 
no puedo ni pensar en las diversiones. Mire usted todos los examenes 
que he de corregir y las lecciones que he de preparar.” 
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“3; Y durante los fines de semana?” 

“También la misma cosa se me impone.” 

“Sefiorita, veo que usted es una persona muy concienzuda. Creo 
que lo es en demasia. Debe olvidar por completo sus tareas de pro- 
fesora, por lo menos tres horas diarias y durante todo el fin de semana. 
Mire usted, ; por qué no va alguna vez a un club nocturno donde haya 
alegria y holgorio y donde pueda sumergirse en una vida completa- 
mente distinta de la que usted vive todos los dias? Yo conozco uno 
de estos cabarets donde uno puede divertirse la mar ...” 

“Pero, sefior — contesté ella interrumpiéndome — estos son con- 
sejos que yo no puedo aceptar, ni tampoco la invitacion que usted me 
hace, la cual no es propia de un gentleman.” 

Y con esto se volvié y se marché esa sefiorita de Nueva Inglaterra 
dejandome bastante desconcertado y aplastado. 

Digo que hay que ir con cuidado en los esfuerzos de portarse como 
un ser humano. 

Y éstas son, sefioras y sefiores, algunas de las lecciones e impre- 
siones que me han ensefiado cuarenta afios en el magisterio. Hay 
muchisimas mas que pudiera citaros pero con estas pocas baste. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 








LA EDAD DE ORO DE JOSE MARTI, TEXTO 
DE LOS NINOS CUBANOS 


En New York, circuido de responsabilidades politicas, la revolu- 
cién de Cuba crecia en el halo de José Marti. New York, entre otras 
cosas que gané al corazén de nuestro lider, cuenta una impar. En 
su trepidacién de gran ciudad, vértigo de aluvidn emigratorio, vivia 
muy lejos del viejo espiritu fundador. Por sus calles, ganoso de 
tiempo, caminaba a prisa el ultimo poeta de la libertad americana. A 
la imprenta llevaba, entre asaltos de otros deberes, manuscritos cari- 
flosos que barajaban su suerte con las otras letras de filo y combate 
que ponia en los manifiestos. Todo fué en 1889 y en julio. 

Cuatro veces pudo darse aquella alegria de editar La Edad de 
Oro, que llevé su mensaje de paloma a todas las republicas de Amé- 
rica, donde ya se leia con hervor su acento de insubordinacion politica. 
Son sus frases: “Este periddico se publica para conversar una vez al 
mes, como buenos amigos, con los caballeros de mafiana y con las 
madres de mafiana”’; “... que si alguna ves nos encuentra algun nifio 
de América por el mundo, nos apriete mucho la mano, como a un 
amigo viejo, y diga, donde todo el mundo lo oiga: Este hombre de 
La Edad de Oro fué mi amigo!” 

La revista se le marchitd. El discipulo Gonzalo de Quesada nos 
revela el “triste desengafio.” En 1905 quiso reivindicar Quesada el 
recuerdo apasionado de aquella frustracion, reeditando la coleccién 
completa de La Edad de Oro. En 1921, cuando los muchachos de mi 
promocién empezabamos a enterarnos de la vida de Marti, en el aula 
del pueblo nativo, tuvimos la fortuna de los dos numeros de El Con- 
vivio de los Nifios,” elaborado en Costa Rica por Joaquin Garcia 
Monge. Alli leimos por primera vez la silaba apostolica. 

Y nos hemos preguntado por qué la iniciativa oficial de nuestra 
republica no lanza una edicién de La Edad de Oro para todos los nifios 
de Cuba, de las ciudades y de los campos; una edicién sobria que 
inunde la isla hasta las costas. Una editorial cubana la did en volumen 
cuidado, con laminas originales y vifietas finas, precedida de una 
introduccién del Dr. Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring. El propio Roig 
de Leuchsenring patrocind otra edicion, gratuita, bajo el signo de su 
Oficina del Historiador de la Ciudad. Pero ni la una, sujeta a la 
demanda comercial, ni la otra, limitada al perimetro de la Capital, 
como obra de su Municipio, cumplen la misi6n total. 

Falta la gran edicién y el decreto que la lleve, como texto, al 
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semillero de escuelas, para que en La Edad de Oro, en la letra san- 
guinea de José Marti, hagan su caracter y panorama los hijos de 
Cuba, los nifios que redimié en primera batalla. En ellos quedaria 
como magisterio de honra mayor, el taller del padrazo de La Edad 
de Oro. 

Noticiamos con jtibilo que en la Argentina se regalaba a la nifiez, 
como mandato arcangélico, una edicién de paginas escogidas de José 
Marti, sujetas a los programas de sus escuelas — edicion Araujo si 
no equivoco — y deciamos, hasta donde nos abochornaba que el go- 
bierno de una republica del sur, en los bajos paralelos de América, nos 
tomara vanguardia, llevando a sus aulas la prosa del “mas puro de la 
raza,” mientras Cuba, su isla de pasiOn, negaba a los ojos avidos de 
las ultimas generaciones, hechas en su eco, la edicién profunda, en 
millares incontables. Ahora decimos mas: y el decreto que pregone 
La Edad de Oro bajo el ultimo techo rural de una escuela. 

Ahora tenemos al frente del Ministerio de Educacion a un cubano 
responsable. Pronto se editara La Edad de Oro, pronto llegara a 
todas las escuelas, a todos los hogares, este libro de maravillas resca- 
tado del olvido oficial. 


FERNANDO G. CAMPOAMOR 








TRES ETAPAS EN LA DRAMATIZACION DE UNA 
LEYENDA (LA CAMPANA DE HUESCA)* 


En extramuros de Huesca conversa con sus capitanes el rey don 
Pedro. Apariencia de San Jorge con espada de fuego; moros huyen 
de la batalla. Asi comienza Lope de Vega su comedia La Campana 
de Aragon. 

De la vision de San Jorge hablan los antiguos. Aun afiade algo, 
candidamente, el pinatense : 


et este mismo dia fué la batalla de Antiochia del gran peregrinage. Et un 
cauallero de Alemana fue en tramas las batalhas de Antiochia et de Ara- 
gon ; que en la batalla de Antiochia donde andaba apeado prisolo San Iorge 
en las ancas del cauallo; vencida aquella batalla vinose San Iorge con el 
cauallero en las ancas et dexolo alli do oy dia es la eglesia de San Iorge 
de las Boqueras ; el cauallero cuydo que toda era vna batalla ...* 


Se alaban las proezas de Fortunio Lizana ; perdona el rey un viejo 
agravio y mudale el nombre en Fernando de Maga: 


A Dios se debe la gloria 

y a Jorge desta vitoria, 

y entre nosotros es Ilana 
de don Fortunio Lizana 

la hazafia digna de historia. 


causaron grandes desmayos 
estos trescientos lacayos 
con las mazas que traian ... 

H. III, 37a 


Refiérense los versos a la victoria de Alcoraz, franco-aragonesa, 
segtin Boissonnade.? Zurita, con otros, nombra a varios seniores que 
se hallaron en la accion y 


vn cauallero que avia sido desterrado del regno, que se llamaua don For- 
tuno, que escriuen auia venido con trezientos peones de Gascuna con sus 
macas ; de las quales se aprouecharon mucho en aquella jornada, y porque 


* Read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 27, 1940. 

1“Crénica de San Juan de la Pefia,” Biblioteca de escritores aragoneses, 
I, 59ss. 

2 Boissonnade, Du nouveau sur la Chanson de Roland, pag. 37; R. Menéndez 
Pidal, Espatia del Cid, I, 563. Dice alli que “habla gasconamente” Boissonnade. 
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fue de los que mas se senalaron en ella, dizen que de alli adelante le Ila- 
maron Fortuno Maga. ...* 


Nuevas armas de Aragon: cruz de San Jorge partiendo el campo, 
y sendas cabezas de reyes moros en los cuatro cuarteles. 

La toma de Huesca sigue. Don Pedro distrae al Rey del propdsito 
de ver, en San Ponce de Tomeras, a Ramiro. Vienen en algaras, 
talando tierras y lugares, almoravides y fuertes mesnadas de Albo- 
chacen. Acompafian al rey de Zaragoza cristianos de Castilla: 

un Garcia 
del rey de Castilla hermano 
H. III, 386 


Tardaronse treinta y un meses en rendir a Huesca; no los seis que 
dicen el pinatense y otros, luego. Sancho Ramirez empezo el asedio, 
por mayo de 1094, pocos dias antes de morir.* Pedro fué a vistas con 
el Cid. Vuelto de Burriana renové el cerco, vencié en Alcoraz, ayu- 
dado de francos, el 18 de noviembre de 1096 y, dentro de los ocho 
dias, tomé a Huesca. El Garcia de Lope es hermano de Alfonso VI; 
el apresado en 1073 y echado con cadenas en el castillo de Luna, en 
tierras de Ledén; el que diez y siete afios después (1090), suelto y para 
morir, quiso ser soterrado con los hierros. Dice la Primera Cronica 
General : 


pues que Dios no quiso que yo en mi vida, seyendo sano et con salut, fuesse 
soltado, agora non quiero ya salir de la prision, et aqui quiero morir; mas 
ruego a mis hermanos y mando que assi me sotierren en Leon en los fierros 
en que yago preso.... Et los ancianos que mas ende oyeron desta racgon 
dicen que este rey don Garcia yaze aun oy en Leon en sus fierros. ...° 


El Garcia castellano que, con trescientos caballeros y peones, vino 
en ayuda del rey Mostain II (Abu Giafar) al socorro del Emir de 
Huesca, es Garcia Orddfiez, Conde de Cabra, sefior de Najera, el 
Grafion también llamado y, por el juglar “enemigo malo del Cid.” 
Derrotado, Mostain huy6 a favor de la noche.® 


8 Zurita, Anales, I, f. 31%. Para una comedia de Zamora que no cité Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, vide Restori, en Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XX VI, 511. 

4R. Menéndez Pidal, Espaiia del Cid, I1, 537, y notas 2 y 3. 

5 Primera crénica general, pag. 546b. 

6 “Crénica de San Juan,” pag. 59; R. Menéndez Pidal, Cid, pag. 704, nota 4, 
pag. 707; Dozy cita el relato del Tortosi en Recherches ..., Il (3* ed.), 245. 
Mila y Fontanals (De la poesia herdico popular, pag. 243) con Berganza con- 
funde y cree que son dos condes distintos. La prisién no debié durar mucho, 
segtin Dozy, op. cit., pag. 248, y Moret, Anales de Navarra, I1, 63b. 
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En la comedia: vuelto a sus tierras, Fortunio confiesa al huésped 
don Nufio Pardo de la Casta, el secreto con que le es menester guardar 
del Rey a dofia Elvira, virago de gentiles arrestos, que porta espada 
y pistolete y pasa, en esas alturas agrestes, por don Juan. Confunde 
hechos histéricos, Lope de Vega, en esta relacion. 


Don Ramiro valeroso 

el que defendié a la reina 

de aquel testimonio infame 

que a los tres hijos afrenta, 

(pues por no dar un caballo, 

estando el rey en la guerra, 

de adulterio la acusaron), 

tuvo a Aragon por herencia. 

Cupo a Fernando Castilla, 

y de Navarra y Tudela 

don Garcia fué sefior. 

Don Sancho heredé a Gascuena. 
H. III, 41c 


Aluden los versos a la acusacién de adulterio que contra dofia El- 
vira, su madre, lanzaron Garcia, Fernando y Gonzalo. Fué tentacion 
del demonio, dice la Crénica Najerense en un breve relato; por lo del 
caballo de don Sancho, el Toledano y otros cronistas, con mas por- 
menores fabulosos. Al reto de Ramiro no siguio batalla pues el con- 
fesor del contrito Garcia intercediO para el perdon. Dojia Elvira, sin 
embargo, estipulé: que a la muerte del Rey, sucediese en el reino de 
Castilla, Fernando, y no Garcia, el primogénito ; que a éste cupiese el 
de Navarra; que al menor, Gonzalo, diesen los condados de Sobrarbe 
y Ribagorza. A su paladin Ramiro, el hijo de amiga, adopté la Reina 
con el curioso ceremonial a usanza, y designo por heredero de Aragon 
Sancho, conde de Gascufia, es bastardo.* 

La comedia El testimonio vengado de Lope trata este sujeto. Otra 
fabula semejante, la de la emperatriz de Alemania y conde de Tolosa 
(o de Barcelona segun los catalanes), fué tema de El Gallardo Cata- 
lan, de Lope también. 


7 Cronica Najerense, T. III, nim. 3 (extrait de la Bulletin Hispanique, 1920, 
pag. 74); R. Menéndez Pidal, “Relatos poéticos en las crénicas medievales,” en 
Revista de Filologia Espatiola, X, 342 ss. Para El testimonio vengado y El Ga- 
llardo Catalan, véanse los estudios preliminares de Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios, 
III, 315; IV, 95. 
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Hechos posteriores recuerdan los versos: 


Esta que Ilaman Sobrarbe, 
muerto don Sancho, se entrega 
al rey de Aragon, Ramiro, 
y el justo heredero niega. 
Don Fernando, a quien tocaba 
el reino, en guerras sangrientas 
maté a don Ramiro, su tio, 
y Sancho a Aragon hereda. 
Este Sancho, aunque a su padre 
mato Fernando en su tierra, 
le ayudaba como amigo 
contra el moro en sus empresas. 
Murié Sancho, a quien don Pedro 
sucedié, que hoy reina. 

H. III, 4c 


Gonzalo, rey de Sobrarbe y Ribagorza, murié en la puente de 
Monclus, de retorno de la caza, y a manos de un vasallo que decian 
Ramonet de Gascufia. Pasaron sus estados, por eleccién, a Ramiro de 
Aragon. La Najerense (y otras cronicas también) refiere que Garcia, 
penitente, fué a Roma en peregrinacién y cumpliendo un voto. Hubo 
de tornar prontamente para defenderse del rey aragonés que le en- 
traba las tierras. En esta ocasion vencid Garcia.. Mas tarde, en guerra 
con Fernando, fué muerto en Atapuerca. A Garcia sucedié su hijo 
Sancho, el de Pefialen; a éste, su hermano Ramiro, sefior de Cala- 
horra, el despojado por imbecilidad. Este Ramiro fué padre de Ra- 
miro Sanchez que cas6 con Cristina, hija del Cid.* 

Ramiro de Aragon murié en la batalla de Graus, en 1063. Varias 
son las versiones de la muerte; la de la Najerense, eco de decires de 
juglares, a manos de Sancho II (infante entonces) en venganza del 
rapto de su mujer por un infante navarrés que se refugiaba en Ara- 
gon; la Historia Roderici también da a Sancho la jornada.° 

A Ramiro de Aragén sucedié su hijo Sancho Ramirez, padre de 
Pedro, de Alfonso el Batallador y Ramiro el monje. 

Montes de Jaca. Acaban sus confidencias Fortunio y Nufio, ca- 
mino de la posada. Ha muerto el rey don Pedro; éyense pésames en 


8 Para las confusiones sobre la ascendencia de Garcia Ramirez, hijo de 
Ramiro Sanchez y de Cristina, vide R. Menéndez Pidal, Espajia del Cid, II, 
829 ss. 

®Dozy, Recherches .., II, 242ss. Sobre la exposicién del Tortosi que 
resume Dozy, véase Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., I, 144 ss. 
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Palacio, y con finebre procesién termina la jornada. Se ha visto al 
Rey sola una vez, frente a Huesca. Diez afios pasa en el reinar y horro 
se esta de caracter.’® 

Huyen de Zaragoza alcaides y rey moro. En el muro, don Nujfio 
iza el estandarte de Aragon. Catorce son ahora los afios que ha rei- 
nado este Alfonso, figura de la segunda jornada."* 


que se haya hallado en este alegre dia 

de mi coronacién, mi amado hermano, 

ha sido para mi tanta alegria 

que no es mayor que la ciudad que gano. 
H. III, 45¢ 


En la historia falta noticia de esta coronaciOn. Zurita dice que 
debié celebrarse en Huesca, en 1106, cuando se hallaba el Rey en la 


ciudad. Nada hay tampoco que autorice el supuesto amor fraternal 
de Alfonso y Ramiro. 
Sigue el homenaje de Ramiro, y reprensiones : 


vengo a decirle cosas que le importan 
para su salvaci6én, rusticamente, 
como ramas del tronco que se cortan; 


mas que alojaba en el comin sosiego 
en templos, en capillas y en altares 
sus gentes, sus caballos y armas fieras, 
haciendo de las aras pesebreras. 
H. III, 45c 


Le castiga con ejemplos, como éste de Almanzor, variante del 
tradicional : 


que entrando en Galicia, hasta Santiago 
lleg6 después del castellano estrago; 
y en una pila (que lo habia jurado) 


10 Mariana, Obras, I, 285 (ed. B.A.E.). Con los antiguos, dice que la muerte 
de Pedro e Inés, hijos del Rey, ocurrié en un mismo dia, poco antes de la suya. 
Gerénimo Blancas le da dos esposas, Inés y Berta, y los hijos de la primera. 
Pedro, segin algunos, casé con Sol, hija del Cid, y aun se menciona cierto 
Sancho, yerno también. Es lo cierto, observa Blancas, “que los hijos descen- 
dieron al sepulcro antes que su padre.” Vide “Comentarios de las cosas de 
Aragén,” Biblioteca de escritores aragoneses, III, 112. 

11 Sobre el sitio de Zaragoza, vide Sempere y Miquel, Boletin de la Real 
Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, I1, 139 ss.; Julian Ribera, El Justicia 
de Aragén, pag. 397. Zurita, Anales, I, f. 35". 
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mando que a su caballo a beber diesen 
agua bendita; pero el cielo airado 
quiso que todos reventar le viesen. 

H. III, 45c 


Segtn Lucas de Tuy, el Cielo misericordioso “enbio diarria y 
disenteria en el vientre de los moros.”** Fué usanza y creencia de los 
antiguos, atribuir a intervencion providencial las victorias y las rotas. 
El cronista de Alfonso VII, poco afecto al rey aragonés, detalla algu- 
nos de sus robos, causa, dice, de su derrota mas tarde; el historiador 
de Sahagtin se ensafia en Ramiro por actos sacrilegos, amén de robos ; 
de Urraca dijose que murié con un pie dentro y otro fuera de la.iglesia 
de San Isidro de Leon, de la cual sacaba tesoros. 

Fortunio recuerda al Rey sus victorias de Daroca, de Tudela y 
Borja, de Calatayud y Tarazona, y la de Zaragoza, culminante. Real- 
mente, aquéllas fueron resultado de ésta. Dice después: 


después que al Conde de Tolosa diste 
el castellano reino, porque tuvo 
un hijo de la infanta Urraca, 
tu mujer de segundo matrimonio, 
sefiora nuestra y de Aragon sefiora ... 
H. III, 466 


Con algun historiador, Lope de Vega confunde al conde Ramon 
de Tolosa con Ramon de Borgofia, mencionado, junto con su primo 
Enrique, en el Poema del Cid. Ambos rigieron el condado de Galicia. 
El de Tolosa casé con Elvira, hija de Xemena Mufioz, amiga del rey 
de Castilla, y con ella paso a Tierra Santa. Hubieron a Alfonso Jor- 
dan. Urraca estaba desposada, de edad de siete afios, en 1087, con 
Ramon de Borgofia. El hijo, Alfonso, nacié en 1105."* 

Como a Pedro, en la jornada anterior, avisan ahora al rey Al- 
fonso, de algaras de los moros, esta vez, dicen, salidos de Fraga. Por. 
ese tiempo ya llevaba cerca de ocho afios de muerta, Urraca. Fué su 
muerte, natural, en 1126, en tierra de Campos 0, como dicen el Croni- 
cén Compostelano y Zurita, en Saldafia. Quiso la tradicién que 
muriera saliendo de la iglesia, en Leon, o del parto de un “fijo de 
furto” que nombraron Ferran Furtado y era, ya del conde don Pedro 





12 Crénica de Espatia, ed. Puyol y Alonso, pag. 329. 

18 Florez, Reinas Cathélicas, 1, 232ss.; R. Menéndez Pidal, Cid, II, 823; 
Primera crénica general, pag. 521a; Crénica del Obispo de Pelayo, pag. 86 (ed. 
Sanchez Alonso). 
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Gonzalez de Lara, ya del otro amoroso, don Gomez.'* Empezaron los 
Reyes sus discordias pronto: las guerras, las separaciones y recon- 
ciliacién ; tentativas de paz. Se acusaron mutuamente: Urraca, de 
que el esposo la abofeteaba y pisoteaba ; Alfonso, de la conducta escan- 
dalosa de su mujer. Estimulaban las alteraciones, razones de estado 
y facciones de nobles que ayudaban los eclesiasticos. Para éstos, el 
forzado matrimonio fué siempre incesto. 

Tragado por la tierra a vista de sus gentes, termina Alfonso su 
breve parte en la jornada. Era de gran edad y no “mancebo” como 
quiere Lope. Treinta fueron los afios del reinado, y vario el fin que 
historia y tradicion le dan. Desaparece el Rey, otro Rodrigo, y aun 
torna de secreto para ser “enforcado como falsario” o “colgado” como 
dice don Rodrigo “por affremosar la palabra.”**® El cronista del Em- 
perador le hace huido a Zaragoza, retirado luego en San Juan de la 
Pefia para morir después, contrito y avergonzado, en 1134.'® 

Hay en la comedia una sucinta relacidn de desacuerdos entre na- 
varros y aragoneses ; del rechazo de Atares y, como fin de jornada, 
grotesca escena en que andan al escondite nobles y el simplon Ramiro. 
Recuerda Menéndez y Pelayo que algo parecido cuenta del emperador 
Claudio, Suetonio. 

Lope de Vega delinea el caracter de Ramiro en estas dos jornadas. 
Es un recluso voluntario, por vocaciOn ; manso, simple y pio; insigni- 
ficante. Barre las celdas y pasadizos de San Ponce de Tomeras, o se 
ocupa en menesteres de devociOn, 0 expone una teologia nimia que 
profesa en romance porque no la alcanza su ignorancia en latin. Dicen 
las historias que andaba en los diez afios cuando su padre, Sancho 
Ramirez, le ofrecié a la religion benedictina. Coloquia dormido, en 
la comedia, con gentil apariencia que le predice el futuro; despierto, 
repugna la evocacién y busca remedio a su “humanal torpeza” en la 
sabiduria del abad Leonardo (por Frotardo). Entra luego el monje 
Ramiro, rey y protagonista ya, sacado ridiculamente de la monjia. 
Juzga en consultas imbéciles ; tiene escriipulos y faltale el valor para 
penetrar en la camara nupcial donde la reina espera. Quejoso y secre- 
tamente avisado del escarnio y menosprecio de los seniores, el que 


14 Historia compostelana, Espafia Sagrada, XX, 432, passim; Chronicon 
compostellanum, Espafia Sagrada, XXIII, 611; Primera crénica general, pag. 
6A7a; Florez, Reinas Cathélicas, 1, 231 ss. 

15 Primera crénica general, pag. 649d. 

18 Chronica Adefonsi Imperatoris, Espafia Sagrada, XXIII, 341 ss.; Zurita, 
Anales, I, £. 50°. 
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sacO de flaqueza fuerzas para amonestar al hermano culpado, hallalas 
también para atender al ejemplar castigo de los que retan su poder 
o, temerarios, escarnecen sus virtudes. 

Menéndez y Pelayo dice que, para lo concerniente a Ramiro, Lope 
de Vega se sirvid directamente del Valerio de las Historias, curiosa 
miscelanea. En dos capitulos separados, de sendos titulos, don Diego 
Rodriguez de Almela habla de Ramiro. En el de “pobreza” preséntale 
ingreso en el monasterio durante el reinado de Alfonso; forzado a 
salir, casado y con hijos (en plural); vuelto a su retiro, al fin. Y 
termina el arcipreste murciano de este modo: 


Bien puede y debe ser fecha mencion deste noble Infante don Ramiro 
que en su juventud escogio pobreza, continencia y abstinencia, aunque 
pudiera remanescer en el siglo, no se ovo por contento, sin que tornasse a 
la religion que avia dexado ...!7 


En otro capitulo mas extenso, alude a las simplezas del monje, 
sin descuidar mencién de su manera de tener las riendas del caballo, 
fabula ridicula de la historia y aun de los romances de juglar. Cuenta 
Rodriguez de Almela que soporté las burlas de los nobles “por las 
aver para si,” y que, viendo que le maltrataban, 


avido su acuerdo fizo matar a once de aquellos sus ricos hombres y caba- 
lleros que le burlaban en la ciudad de Hosca en un corral, y desque los vio 
muertos comenzo a reir dellos, y dixo: no sabe la vulpeja con quien tre- 
beja ...78 


Ignorancia de las usanzas del mundo, mas que falta de entendi- 
miento, excusan las simplezas. Aficionado Almela a refranes pinto- 
rescos, con éste, ajustado a la ocasién, da fin al relato: “en juegos ni 
en veras, con tu sefior no partas peras.” 

En la comedia, jornada tercera, el Rey explana el modo de su 
eleccién ; las disensiones de navarros; los tratos con Garcia; la de- 
limitacién de tierras; las relaciones con Ramon Berenguer de Barce- 
lona, la hija del cual espera casar. En esta relacioén los hechos histé- 
ricos andan algo cojos. No le did datos el Valerio, ni en este libro 
encontr6é que casara el Rey con hija del Conde de Barcelona. Con 
quien cas6, todos lo dicen, fué con Inés de Poitiers, hermana del 
Duque de Aquitania que murié en el viaje a Santiago. Era hija de 
Guillermo, el trovador con ribetes de juglar. Tampoco hay en el 


17 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios, IV, 54 y nota 1. 
18 Rodriguez de Almela, Valerio de las historias, 1793, pag. 145. 
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Valerio alusion al modo del castigo, la campana celebrada que forma- 
ron las 14 cabezas de seniores, mas la del arzobispo don Pedro de 
Luesia, de badajo. Unos dicen 15, otros 16 y Almela 11. En tiempos 
de este arcipreste la tradicién era, simplemente, fabula, pero la repe- 
tian. 
La parte de los reyes enlazase al episodio en que son protagonistas 
Elvira (como paje de don Nufio), éste, y la mora Arminda. Estas 
damas ya son libertas, ya esclavas, segin fueren las fortunas en estas 
guerras. La inclusién del episodio es una incongruencia. Téngase 
cuenta de los afios que han de pasarse en las tres jornadas, unos cua- 
renta y tres, y pareceran harto maduros, damas y galan, para andanzas 
de amorios. Pasos de comedia de moros y cristianos separan los 
hechos de la historia ; distancia y tiempo perdidos de su realidad. El 
tipo de dofia Elvira, muy conocido, tiene el garbo varonil, y arrestos 
de matén, a veces. Arminda, sensual; no hace melindre el cambio de 
galanes, y con renegar la fe, satisface escrupulos del tiempo. 

En las dos primeras jornadas se conocieron rasgos de Ramiro: 
mansedumbre, candor religioso, poquedad, tal cual gesto de valor, a 
deshora. En la tercera se acenttian con sufrimiento, benignidad, in- 
competencia, y cierta aparente condescencia a ser toscamente burlado. 
Al escarnido no ofrecen consejo, ni la dignidad herida, ni la vejada 
autoridad ; pidelo luego, en secreto, fuera. 

El Ramiro, rey por fuerza y monje por vocacién, de Lope, tiene 
raigambres en el de la tradicion, porque a la historia anterior a ésta, 
le fué indiferente o parecié insignificante. Si se castigaron altera- 
ciones, al uso del dia, bast6 al analista una laconica entrada, como ésta 
de los Anales Toledanos, que dice zurita traen viejos Anales catalanes : 
“1136. Mataron los Potestades en Huesca. Era MCLXXIV.”* 

A Lope de Vega, lector curioso y avido, que registr6é vetustos 
anales y cronicones para el menester de sus comedias, le interesaron, 
mas que esas secas ranciedades, las escrituras en que la malicia in- 
vencionera contaminaba la historia de consejas populares, de leyendas 
monacales, clasicos ejemplos o cantos de ministriles. 

Poco de la historia y de la leyenda aproveché Garcia Gutiérrez en 
El Rey Monje, obra temprana, monstruosa, desarreglada, aunque de 
verbo lirico valiente, a ratos. Esto poco sirve para cuadros de cuidado 
efectismo escénico. Es caracteristico. En el arte barroco (Calderén), 
y en el romantico, dice Diaz Plaja, “la voz humana pierde su valor 


19 Anales Toledanos, I, Espafia Sagrada, XXIII, 388. Zurita, Anales, I, 
f. 55¥. 
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para convertirse en una pieza del concierto escenografico general.””° 
El poeta romantico, el gético que decia don Juan Valera, no hace 
reviviccion histérica en el tema medieval. Percibe la vida de las 
lejanias sombria, misteriosa, cruda; el paisanje sin luz; tétrico lo 
estatico que sirve de marco a la accién. Son sus perspectivas, gro- 
tescas figuraciones, contrahechas por el catalejo deformado. La pasion 
es fiebre, impetu ; escasamente aliento, fecundidad. Corre frenética, 
sin cauce, hacia el fin inevitable de violencias y de muerte. 

Cuadro histdérico-legendario: Monzon, plaza frente a la iglesia 
donde casan Alfonso y Urraca. Murmuran, cautelosos, los pecheros. 
Pasa grave Lizana el viejo, el de las mazas de Alcozar. En soledad 
con un dolor. Entran Ramiro, galano, y su alcahuete ; ha dejado atras, 
nifiez y mocedad, y la celda odiada de San Ponce, y el habito monacal. 
Después, escenas de capa y espada. 

Del matrimonio de los Reyes no hay relacién en las historias. 
Ocasion y fecha se discuten. Opinidn general es, que lo consumaron, 
muerto ya el rey de Castilla. 

En Roda: palacio episcopal. Ramiro, obispo electo, medita, se 
afana, y se resigna; tiene al lado, de pie, al Abad de San Pedro, para 
que le murmure avisos espirituales. Campanas funebres, ecos de 
pasiones latentes, frustradas ; tafien por el Rey que ha muerto. Llenan 
la sala los nobles ; nuevo rey tiene Aragon. 

Hay testimonios para lo del obispado de Roda. Firma Ramiro 
un documento de donacioén en Barbastro, a 8 de setiembre del 1134, 
un dia después de la muerte de Alfonso. Titilase rey y obispo electo. 
Los obispos, abades, nobles y pueblo, eligieron rey a Ramiro, en Jaca, 
y diéronle por mujer a la hermana del conde pictaviense, dice la Cro- 
nica del Emperador, y otras que siguen.** Hay dudas sobre las Cortes 
de Borja o de Monzon, y el rechazo de Atares por los disidentes 
navarros.”* 

Retorno al drama. Cuadro barbaro. Huesca, plaza de Palacio. 
Pueblo inquieto a un lado, al otro nobles airados. Ramiro y el 
cortejo de Potestades con guardas al frente. Hay gritos de afan en 
Palacio, y ayes postrimeros. La justicia del Rey pregonan, desde el 


20G. Diaz Plaja, Jntroduccién al estudio del romanticismo espaiiol, 1936, 
pag. 96. 
21 Chronica Adefonsi Imperatoris, Espafia Sagrada, XXI, 343. 


22“Crénica de San Juan,” pag. 79; Zurita, Anales, I, f. 51ss.; Traggia, 
pag. 478. 
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balcén ; un nombre, y otro, y otro todavia, pronuncia el trompetero. 
La orgullosa cabeza del viejo Lizana tronché el verdugo; una mas 
para la campana. Ramiro, soberbio, en el balcén. 

Epilogo: capilla de la Abadia de San Pedro el Viejo. Los aman- 
tes, penitente y confesor, reviven en esta quietud, un momento, su 
pasion. Ciérrase luego al mundo, el monje Ramiro. 

No hay prueba concluyente en lo de la campana, ni mas remoto 
indicio de castigo que el citado en los viejos Anales. Zurita afirma 
que las sepulturas de nobles que algunos dicen haber visto, fueron, 
en realidad, de caballeros templarios. Contradice esto don Francisco 
Diego de Aynsa, en el libro Fundacién y excelencias de Huesca 
(1619), aduciendo ademas una conseja local. Llamé la atencién sobre 
todo esto, Restori. Traggia, que invalida otras afirmaciones de Aynsa, 
nada dice aqui.** 

Ramiro cedié el reino a su yerno Ramon Bereguer, pero se reservé 
el titulo. Lo usé en documentos que alcanzan al afio 1154. Uno de 
éstos, de Huesca, y 1137, interesa. Es donacién de un molino de 
Montaragon al mesnadero Aznar Garcés y su mujer Castana. Son 
figuras de la novela de Canovas del Castillo. Es alli Garcés quien 
corta las cabezas de los nobles, ayudado de otros almogavares, y 
forma la campana y horroriza al Rey. Si se retiré o no al monasterio 
de San Pedro el Viejo, o al de Tomeras, como dice en la Cronica de 
Berenguer el adicionador, no hay certeza. Traggia duda que pudiese 
pasar mucho tiempo en clausura, o “perder la costumbre de vivir 
errante por sus estados.”’** 

Otros cuadros de la ficcién romantica, entre los pseudo historicos : 
escena de balc6én, escalo y seduccién por sorpresa y mediacion de alca- 
huete. Un verdugo que arrastra al suplicio a la duefia mercenaria, 
culpada y confesa. Féretro con hachones encendidos ; en frente, Ra- 
miro y caballeros, embozados. La seducida, cautiva, deambula mis- 
teriosa por lébregos corredores de castillo. Tiene los ojos fiebrosos, 
suelto el cabello, alba la tunica y vela encendida en la mano. Mono- 
loga su cuita con el mondétono staccato de los versos agudos de una 
endecha. Como la Nifia de Gomez Arias. Sdétano de castillo alejado: 
familia de Lizana; conjurados en orgia de vino. Al fin, capilla que 
huele a incienso y cera; voces se alzan en esta quietud, de pasién, de 


23 Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios, IV, 58, nota de Bonilla y San Martin; 
Restori, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXVI1, 512. 


24 Traggia, op. cit., pag. 559. 
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ira; rezos se murmuran. Morir debemos, dicen hueca la voz, dos 
frailes que se recogen. 

El Ramiro de Garcia Gutiérrez es tétrico. Esta lejos de la manse- 
dumbre y simpleza del de Lope; del de la tradicién misma. Lejos de 
poquedad mistica. Sdlo un crimen ha podido forzar el retorno a la 
clausura. Es de ferocidad de sadista; complejo de frustracién que 
reacciona violentamente. Pertinaz en la persecucién; refinado en la 
venganza. Hermano de esos frailes del romanticismo, pecadores, 
sombrios, frustrados también, que tienen en los labios el rezo y la 
blasfemia. 

Angel Guimera, el poeta de fuertes acentos, de vivo, calido colo- 
rido, mediterraneo de alma, es una modalidad que en él acaba, en el 
Teatro Catalan. No es continuidad. El suyo fué un periodo de 
transicion: de la romantica Renaixensa que mira al pasado, por el 
ruralismo chavacano de drama y farsa, se viene al cultismo. La 
modalidad teatral de Guimera, pictérica, efectista, excluye la raz6n. 
La de Ibsen, popular en Catalufia, excluye el sentimiento. La historia 
y la tradicién, para el poeta, son pretexto, sugerencia de potenciali- 
dades: la imaginacién potente matiza el sujeto. En un momento, el 
de mejores aciertos, Guimera se dej6é arrastrar por las corrientes 
naturalistas y cred el drama ruralista cumbre: Tierra baja. Pero 
torna al romantico sentir, él, que fué siempre un sentimental, para 
repetir su concepto del dinamismo del amor humanal. En la juventud 
apostrofé a Jestis (Jestis de Nazareth) por repudiar amor de mujer ; 
en la vejez, ante un mundo que se destroza, en Jestis que vuelve, 
repite el tema. 

Lo escaso de la historia y de la tradiciOn que entra en la tragedia 
Rey y Monje, es incidental, explanacion, efecto dramatico, pretexto. 

En San Juan de la Pefia yace doliente el rey Alfonso. Roto en 
Fraga, afrentado, penitente, recluso. Velan amorosamente, en la 
antecamara, Ximena, la varona aragonesa ; Agnés, huérfana, criada a 
sus pechos ; Galin, el hijo, reticente, enamorado. Los sefiores hablan 
gravemente de alteraciones a venir ; de la cuesta de Atares, el soberbio, 
que tiene libre la entrada, y por suya, sdlo, la confianza. No ve Ramiro 
al hermano que agoniza; intrigas de don Pedro le enajenan gracia 
y amor. Misa por el Rey. Ha muerto el Batallador. La voluntad 
postrera trae el mensajero, escrita en pergamino. Ramiro lee en voz 
alta la insensata cesién de los reinos a las Ordenes Militares. Se ha 
olvidado del monje; ha despreciado derechos que se arroga Atares, 
el favorito; ha puesto en peligro el reino. Ramiro, alterado, destruye 
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el testamento; proclamase rey; pideles a los nobles el homenaje. 
Con violencia, a Atares. Un rasgo: Atares abofeteado por el monje. 

Guimera se acoge a la versién de la crénica del Emperador. Des- 
defia otros apoyos en historia y tradicion para mas pormenores. No 
obstante, retiene a su manera, el retorno a la clausura, hecho signifi- 
cativo, aqui brusco, tragico, brutal. 

Atares es el villano. Su caracter no fué sugerido por la historia. 
Los incidentes de las Cortes de Borja, que cuentan cronistas, no le 
indician de traidor cobarde y fugitivo. La Agnés que casa con Ra- 
miro, amante de Galin, no es ni quiso el poeta que fuese, la Inés de 
quien no se acordo la historia mas que para casarla y darla hija. 

En la tragedia, Ximena, por dos veces salva al rey Alfonso de 
asesinos alarbes, con saeta y daga (asi lo refiere) ; con cuchillo y saeta, 
también, dos veces libra a Ramiro, Aznar Garcés, el feroz almogavar 
de Canovas del Castillo. 

Neurotico y brutal, este Ramiro de la tragedia. Epiléptico, le diria 
Menéndez y Pelayo. Uno mas en la serie de exponentes de irracio- 
nalidad, desenfreno, de primitivismo que tuerce valores y, con su 
deformidad, contrasta y exalta la otra pasion, la sacrificial de mistico 
erotismo. La religiosidad de Ramiro es un inmenso terror al castigo 
providencial del pecado. Aseméjase este rey monje al de Garcia 
Gutiérrez en el sadismo; en la pertinacia perseguidora; en el vagar 
sombrio. Del de Lope se diferencia en todo. ; Donde ha visto, la 
poética inventiva, a este Ramiro de los dos romanticos? Aquel que ni 
fué buen rey ni buen monje; aquel que, extremoso en las dadivas, 
hubo de retractarse por instigacién del yerno, el buen Conde de Bar- 
celona y Principe de Aragén; el que desciende del trono cuando al 
reino ha dado sucesor digno; el que vuelve a vestir el habito bene- 
dictino, apocado, sin vocacién ; a ese le olvid6 la historia hasta en la 
muerte. Por nimio, por insignificante, por incompetente o por ridi- 
culo. El primer cronista que puso a circular las patrafias, estas 
palabras le dedica: 


et aquesti Ramiro fue muyt buen rey et muyt francho a los fijodalgos, de 
manera que muytos de los lugares del Regno dio a nobles et caualleros, et 
por esto non lo preciaron res. ...*° 

Jost M. pe Osma 
UNIVERSIDAD DE KANSAS 


25 “Crénica de San Juan,” pag. 84. 




















EL ALFEREZ REAL: ANOTHER NOVEL OF THE 
CAUCA VALLEY 


Maria has long been considered the novel of the Cauca Valley, and 
this opinion is held by the vallecaucanos themselves, as well as by 
foreign students of Colombian literature. The bust of Jorge Isaacs 
above the sculptured figures of Efrain and Maria will always be a 
show spot of Cali and the object of many a stroll in the gentle cool- 
ness of the evening. But the title of another novel is also on the lips 
of every cultured son and daughter of the Valley: El Alférez Real, 
by Eustaquio Palacios. 

Perhaps because of its subtitle, Crénicas de Cali en el siglo XVIII, 
this novel has sometimes been referred to as a novel of the eighteenth 
century. Palacios is a romanticist of the late nineteenth century. In 
his dedication to his friend Zenén Fabio Lemos, dated in Cali, Octo- 
ber 16, 1886, Palacios says of his novel, 


En ella veras que me he servido de un cuento, puramente fantastico, 
para describir personajes reales y hechos verdaderos, y las costumbres de 
esta ciudad en una época determinada; y veras también que he respetado 
los datos de la tradicién en la pintura de los caracteres y en la cronologia 
de los sucesos. 


The decidedly regional character of El Alférez Real explains in 
part its popularity in the Valley. Many of the family names men- 
tioned in the book, such as Rodriguez, Caicedo, Espinosa, Cuero, 
Vergara, and Montenegro, are still prominent in and near Cali. 

The plot is an old one, but what plot is truly original? Daniel, 
an orphan of unknown parentage, is the private secretary of don 
Manuel de Caicedo y Tenorio, Coronel de milicias disciplinadas, 
Alférez Real y Regidor Perpetuo de la muy noble y leal ciudad de 
Santiago de Cali. Living with don Manuel and his wife and daugh- 
ters at the hacienda of Cafiasgordas is don Manuel’s beautiful ward, 
dofia Inés de Lara, who is also an orphan. They are attracted to each 
other from the start, but both of them resist their love. Inés is of 
noble blood and wealthy in her own right, and she knows that her 
father wanted her to marry someone of similar rank and wealth. 
Daniel is equally conscious of these barriers, and his only demon- 
stration of affection is an attitude of profound respect. 

One night when dofia Inés is deathly ill of a fever, Daniel slips 
into her room and kisses her hand, not knowing that she has seen him. 
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Beginning with that night, her recovery is rapid. Later a servant 
gives Daniel the false rumor that Inés has accepted one of her many 
rich suitors. Daniel is a romantic hero whose tears flow freely and 
to whom the loss of the loved one can mean only death or insanity. 
He is soon bedfast with a fever which mystifies the Alférez and his 
family, and dofia Inés, in her turn, tiptoes into his room and whispers 
to him, “Yo no me caso.” While Daniel is regaining his vigor the two 
lovers make a full confession to each other. Daniel tells her, 


—wNo se aflija usted: mi pasién continuara siendo muda y respetuosa: 
yo nada pretendo, nada espero. Sé que usted sabe que la amo con frenesi, 
y sé que mi amor no le es indiferente; por ahora, esto me basta. 

—Por ahora? 

—Por ahora: quien conoce los arcanos de Dios? No hay acaso una 
Providencia que vela por la suerte de los mortales. 


There is a long separation when one of the many rejected suitors 
bribes an official to seize Daniel for militia duty in Cartagena, and 
Daniel returns to find that dofia Inés is determined to enter a convent. 
Padre Escovar, a Franciscan who is Daniel’s former teacher and the 
Alférez Real’s best friend, reveals the fact that Daniel is the son of 
a secret marriage between a cousin of don Manuel and a pretty mes- 
tiga of Cali. Don Manuel has in his keeping the fortune of Daniel’s 
father, a fortune which makes him a worthy suitor for dofia Inés. 
Dofia Inés immediately decides not to take the veil, and Padre Esco- 
var joins her and Daniel. 


The predominant tone of the novel is one of Christian optimism 
and of faith in human nature. Nearly all the characters, including 
the negro slaves of the hacienda, are strong but human. There are 
many incidents which illustrate the character of the hot-tempered but 
kind-hearted don Manuel. For example, on one occasion he orders a 
Negro, Jacinto, to be thrown in jail for killing one of his cows, but 
changes his mind as soon as he thinks of the man’s wife and children ; 
he then has one of his slaves take Jacinto some salt to preserve the 
meat, and sends him the message that when he is in need he must 
ask and not rob, or he will be sent to prison. Palacios has an espe- 
cially high conception of woman, of whom he says: 

El hombre, por lo regular, no comprende cuanto peso es capaz de 
resistir el corazén de una mujer en materia de abnegacién y sacrificio! 


Nada sobre la tierra es mas grande ni mas sublime que el corazén de la 
mujer. 
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Esta debil criatura, cuando llega a apasionarse seriamente, atesora en 
su alma la mayor cantidad de fuerza moral que puede concebirse, com- 
parable solo con la electricidad, que es la mayor fuerza fisica de la 
naturaleza. 

Ella, ademas, tiene admirablemente desarrollado el instinto del bien, 
y sin las instigaciones del hombre, seria un ser casi perfecto, porque no 


conoce otro escollo en su vida, mientras que para el hombre hay 
escollos infinitos. 


El Alférez Real is a detailed but never tiresome description of life 
in Cali near the close of the eighteenth century. The scenery, the 
architecture, the styles of clothing of the different social classes, the 
types of furniture, the dances, the musical instruments, and even the 
meals are restored with loving care. Cali in 1789 is pictured as a 
devout city of churches and monasteries, a city of exemplary morals, 
where the rare transgressor was treated with merciless severity. The 
postman who took the mail from Cali to Popayan was in the habit of 
stopping at a tavern to drink, letting his horse walk slowly on as far 
as the postman’s house. Although the people knew that the horse 
often carried large sums of gold and silver, they saw the royal arms 
on the mail bag and respectfully let him pass by. A few years before 
the time of the novel a man who was convicted of stealing a calf 
suffered the loss of both ears, imprisonment, and exile. The favorite 
books were those of devotion. 

However, life in Cali was not all austere piety, and there were 
many humorous occurrences. Some of the fathers did not allow their 
daughters to learn to write, lest they pen love letters; but the girls, 
using a page of the newspaper as a model, learned to print on banana 
leaves with sharp-pointed bits of wood, “y es fama que con esto les 
bastaba.” The negroes at Cafiasgordas had a terror of don Manuel’s 
spyglass, and whenever they could discern him looking in their direc- 
tion from a second-story window, they would work as diligently as 
if he were near them. A certain don José de Cérdoba had several 
daughters, “some beautiful, and all virtuous.” He was determined 
that the oldest one, dofia Josefa, should marry first, and he refused 
every young man who requested the hand of one of the younger ones. 
Dofia Josefa had no success in finding a novio, and as a result of 
her father’s unfortunate policy, all the girls died single. As part of 
the ceremonies of allegiance to Carlos IV the tragedy Raquel gave 
the citizens of Cali their first sight of artificial bleeding on the stage, 
and they wept bitterly. Palacios observes, “Los buenos de nuestros 
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abuelos estaban todavia novicios en esto de ver derramar sangre 
humana,” 

It is quite evident that El Alférez Real was a very enjoyable book 
to write, and perhaps that is why it is so enjoyable to read. Although 
Palacios is very religious, he never insults the reader with sermoniz- 
ing. His faith in human nature lets him take it for granted that the 
reader will agree with his devout optimism. - 

For the people of Cali and of the Cauca Valley El Alférez Real 
has a very special appeal. In its pages they can read of all the glory 
and the generosity of their greatest Alférez Real, who is remembered 
as a bounteous patriarch, sometimes despotic, but always benevolent. 
Today the most comfortable and modern hotel in Cali is named the 
Alférez Real, and don Manuel’s mansion may still be visited. 

As the wealthiest, noblest, and most learned official of the Valley, 
don Manuel exercised so great an influence in the Council, of which 
he was a life member, that his opinions were decisive. In his capacity 
of Royal Ensign he had the honor of proclaiming two kings, Carlos 
III and Carlos IV. Wearing his uniform of blue velvet trimmed in 
gold, and riding on a white horse with scarlet and gold trimmings, 
he presented himself before the multitude and the dragoons in the 
plaza, raised aloft the royal banner which had been blessed in the 
Church of San Agustin, and proclaimed in his sonorous voice, “Oidme 
todos: Castilla, Castilla, Castilla, Cali, Cali, Cali, por el Rey Nuestro 
Setior don Carlos Cuarto.” During this celebration don Manuel’s 
generosity was at its peak. He showered money on the vociferously 
loyal crowd in the plaza, and later, in front of his town house, they 
drank from an outdoor fountain of wine for which glasses were pro- 
vided, and they received from his windows another shower, this time 
a shower of cakes, sweets, cheeses, and fruit, of the same quality as 
that which was served to the nobility inside the house. When don 
Manuel was asked the cost of this sumptuous fiesta, he replied that 
since it had been money which he spent so much to his liking, he had 
kept no account of it. 


Joun L. Martin 


MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HuNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 











THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1940 


The following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with 
Hispano-American language and literature continues the lists begun 
in Hispania in 1935 and continued yearly since then.’ In the case of 
Doctors’ theses in preparation, the name of the adviser is given when- 
ever possible as well as that of the author, so as to facilitate any in- 
quiry that may arise. This year the list has been extended to include 
theses for the degrees of Maestro en Letras and Doctor en Letras from 
the University of Mexico from 1935 to 1940, from the University of 
Havana for 1940, and one of several years ago from McGill Univer- 
sity. Unless otherwise indicated, the date of the thesis is 1940. Errors 
or omissions should be reported to S. E. Leavitt, and corrections will 
be made in the list for next year. 


COMPLETED M.A. oR MAESTRO EN LETRAS THESES 


Alegria, Félix L. “Jestis Castellanos: Estudio sobre los elementos 
cubanos en su obra.” Columbia University. 

Altamirano Yerks, Alberto Ignacio. “Influencia de la literatura 
francesa sobre la literatura mexicana.” M. L., University of Mexico, 
1935. 

Apstein, Theodore. “A Modern Mexican Playwright: José 
Joaquin Gamboa.” University of Texas. 

Armitage, R. H. “The Ideologies of Magdaleno and Ferretis.” 
Ohio State University. 

Arrom, José Juan. “La poesia afrocubana.” Yale University. 

Batchelor, Courtenay Malcolm. “Verlaine and Dario.” Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Casa, Enrique C. de la. “El regionalismo literario en Tomas Car- 
rasquilla.” Tulane University. 

De Gaetani, Francis M. “Nicolas Guillén: A Study of the Phon- 
ology and Metrics in His Poetry.” Columbia University. 


1S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-82; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., 
XVIII, 456-58; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Liter- 
ature—1936,” ibid., XX, 174-76; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American 
Language and Literature—1937,” ibid., XXI, 111-12; “Theses Dealing with 
Hispanic-American Language and Literature—1938,” ibid., XXII, 115-16; “The- 
ses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Literature—1939,” ibid., 
XXIII, 92-94. 
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Doll, Eugene E. “The Stewardship of the Saint in Mexico and 
Guatemala.” University of Chicago. 

Huff, Martha Rebecca. “The Indian Element in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Spanish-American Novels.” University of Texas. 

Furness, Edna Lue. “Literary Theories of José Lopez-Portello y 
Rojas.” University of Colorado. 

Garcés y Zamudio, Rafael. “Estudio sobre la obra novelesca de 
José Lépez-Portillo y Rojas.” M.L., University of Mexico, 1936. 

Green, Alfred A. “José Rizal (1861-1896): A Study of His 
Works as a Source of Information for the Knowledge of the Filipino 
and the Phillippines.” Columbia University. 

Hawk, Alyce Mae. “An Investigation of the Parallel Develop- 
ment of the Picaresque Novel and the Hispanic Folktale.” Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 

Ibargiiengoitia Llaguno, Maria. “La poesia de Lopez Velarde.” 
M.L., University of Mexico, 1936. 

Jetton, Clyde. “The Philosophy of Amado Nervo as Revealed in 
His Novels.” Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Livingston, Mabel Swanson (Mrs.). “Madre Francisca Josepha 
de la Concepcion, Follower of Santa Teresa.” University of Maryland. 

Lowry, Hope. “L’Influence de la littérature francaise sur les 
poétes hispano-americains de l’école modernista.” McGill University, 
1931. 

Macina, Mary Lucia. “The Origin and Development of the Ar- 
gentine National Drama.” George Washington University. 

Marcial, Carlos. “Carlos Loveira: Su vida y sus obras.” New 
York University. 

Moya, Benjamin S. “Superstitions and Beliefs among the Spanish- 
Speaking People of New Mexico.” University of New Mexico. 

Munro, Edwin Clair. “The Nativity Plays of New Mexico.” Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

Riera, Araceli. “The Novelistic Works of Gertrudis Gomez de 

) Avellaneda (1814-1873).” Columbia University. 
\ Robe, Stanley L. “Los Altos: A Criollo Colony in Mexico.” Uni- 
ij versity of Oregon. 

Rojas de Zufiga, Clementina. “Estudio monografico acerca de La 
Quijotita y su prima.” M.L., University of Mexico, 1936. 

Sanchez Palomo Villalobos, Maria Natalia. “Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera y el cuento.” M.L., University of Mexico, 1938. 
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Southard, Gordon D. “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera’s Readings in 
Foreign Literatures as Indicated by His Own Writings.” University 
of Iowa. 

Stark, Bernice Sutherland. “Florencio Sanchez (1875-1910): A 
Study of Argentine Life and Customs as Portrayed in His Theater.” 
Columbia University. 

Stowell, Ernest E. “The Legal Profession in the Tradiciones 
Peruanas of Ricardo Palma.” University of Washington. 

Vargas Zepeda, Gracia Maria. “El cuento y la novela corta en 
México, en algunos escritores del siglo XIX.” M.L., University of 
Mexico, 1937. 

Zufiiga Rojas, Maria Teresa. “D. Guillermo Prieto. Su vida y su 
obra.” M.L., University of Mexico, 1937. 


ae ae 
ComPLETED Pu.D-ox Doctor In Letras 


Altamirano Yerks, Alberto Ignacio. “Lo mararilloso en el cuento 
y la novela.” Dr.L., University of Mexico, 1937. 

Burson, Caroline. “Don Esteran Mirdé’s Stewardship; Louisiana 
1782-1792.” Columbia University. 

Campa, Arthur L. “Spanish Folksongs in New Mexico.” Colum- 
bia University. 

Duffy, Kenneth. “Luis Llorens Torres, Poet of Puerto Rico.” 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Gutiérrez Lopez, Antonio. “Nuevas cuestiones sobre el castellano 
en México.” Dr.L., University of Mexico, 1935. 

Le Moyne Benge, France. “El Bardo de Nayarit (ultima 
ofrenda).” Dr.L., University of Mexico, 1935. 

Lépez-Morillas, Juan. “El vocabulario y la diccion de Rubén 
Dario.” University of lowa. 

Luna, José Luis. “La influencia de Paris en la obra de Gomez 
Carrillo y otros modernistas.” University of California. 

Martin, John L. “The Literary Works of José Milla.” University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Moore, Ernest R. “Studies in the Mexican Novel.” Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Oursler, Anna Lovina. “El drama mexicano desde la revolucion 
hasta el afio de 1940.” Dr.L., University of Mexico, 1940. 

Oviedo Villegas, Jess J. “La literatura gauchesca dentro de la 
literatura Argentina.” Dr.L., University of Mexico, 1935. 
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Parrish, Robert Taylor. “A Study of the Personality and Thought 
of Eugenio Maria de Hostos.” University of Wisconsin. 

Taylor, Barbara Howland de. “La tradicién y la leyenda en la 
literatura mexicana.” Dr.L., University of Mexico, 1936. 

Wilson, Irma. “México: A Century of Educational Thought.” 
Columbia University. 

Wogan, Daniel Spelman. “The Indian in Mexican Poetry.” Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


Pu.D. THESES IN PREPARATION 


Arratia, Alejandro. “The Chilean Novel.” Columbia University. 
F, de Onis, Adviser. 

Arrom, José Juan. “El teatro cubano.” Yale University. F. B. 
Luquiens and S. R. Rose, Advisers. 

Austin, Brother. “La novela costumbrista en Chile.” University 
of California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Becerra, Rafael A. “The Literature of Ecuador.” Columbia Uni- 
versity. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Byles, Louisa D. “Literary Relations between Italy and Argen- 
tine.” Columbia University. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Castellanos, Jorge. “Origenes del pensamiento filosdfico en Cuba 
(1761-1811).” University of Havana. 

De Gaetani, Francis. “The Negro Poetry in Hispanic Literature.” 
Columbia University. T. Navarro Tomas, Adviser. 

Figueroa, Esperanza. “Revision de Julian del Casal.’ University 
of Havana. 

Gomis, Amada. “La novela social en Cuba durante el primer 
cuarto del siglo.” University of Havana. 

Gross, Stuart Murray. “The Names of America.” Columbia Uni- 
versity. T. Navarro Tomas, Adviser. 

Hernandez Travieso, Antonio. “La reforma filosdéfica en Cuba: 
Félix Varela.” University of Havana. 

Iduarte, Andrés. “José Marti, the Writer.” Columbia University. 
F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Pifiera, Virgilio. “Revisién de la lirica de la Avellaneda.” Uni- 
versity of Havana. 

Rosenbaum, Sidonia C. “Spanish American Women Poets of the 
Twentieth Century.” Columbia University. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Ross, Richard. “Los latinistas del siglo XVIII.” University of 
California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 
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Soto, Rafael A. “Francisco de Ayerra Santamaria (1630-1708).” 
Columbia University. F. de Onis, Adviser. 

Teran, Carlos. “La poesia de Remigio Crespo Toral.” University 
of California. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Wallis, Marie Pope. “The Mexican Drama from Its Origin to 
the Present.” University of New Mexico. F. M. Kercheville, Adviser. 

Webb, Kenneth W. “Lima in the Works of Ricardo Palma.” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. M. A. De Vitis, Adviser. 

Wershow, Irving R. “La literatura gauchesca.”” Yale University. 
F. B. Luquiens and R. S. Rose, Advisers. 


Sturcis E. LEAvitt 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN ENGLISH WITH SPANISH 
OR SPANISH-AMERICAN BACKGROUND 


1. AntHony, AntHONY B., and SINGER, FRANK. Pete the Parrot. 
New York: Cupples and Leon Company, 1940. 48 pages. $.50. 

2. ARMER, LaurA Apams. Forest Pool. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1938. 40 pages. $2.00. 

3. Baker, Nina Brown. Inca Gold. Boston: W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, 1938. 320 pages. $2.00. 

4. Bannon, Laura. Manuela’s Birthday. Chicago: Albert Whit- 
man & Company, 1939. 47 pages. $2.00. 

5. Bates, KATHERINE LEE. Jn Sunny Spain. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1913. 

6. BayLor, Frances Courtney. Juan and Juanita. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 236 pages. $.84. 

7. BranpvEIs, MADELINE. The Little Spanish Dancer. New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1936. 173 pages. $.60. 

8. BranoM, FREDERICK K., and GaNgy, H. M. Geography of 
North America and South America, 1939 edition. New York: 
William H. Sadlier, 1939. 243 pages. $1.40. 

9. Comrort, Mitprep H. Peter and Nancy in Mexico, Central 
America, West Indies, and Canada. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1938. 317 pages. $.90. 

10. Comrort, Mitprep H. Peter and Nancy in South America. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company, 1935. 256 pages. $.85. 

11. Crepe, Exuis. Pepe and the Parrot. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1937. $2.00. 

12. Decatur, Dorotuy DurBIN. Two Young Americans in Mexico. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. 273 pages. $.96. 

13. Dirt, Marcaret. Story of Burro Big Ears. New York: Sut- 
tonhouse, Ltd., 1936. 72 pages. $1.00. 

14. Dupiarx, Liry, and LatHam, BARBARA. Pedro, Nina and Per- 
rito. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 46 pages. $1.50. 

15. DurFEE, Burr, and McMorris, HELEN AND JoHN. Mateo and 
Lolita. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 62 pages. 
$1.25. 

16. Eeiis, Erste. South America’s Story. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1934. 366 pages. $2.75. 
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. FERRER, MELCHOR G., and CHaRLoT, JEAN. Tito’s Hats. New 


York: Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1940. 26 pages. 
$.50. 

FLack, Marjorie, and Larsson, Kari. Pedro. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. 96 pages. $2.00. 

Gay, ZHENGA AND JAN. Pancho and His Burro. Cincinnati: 
Morrow Printing Company, 1936. 32 pages. $2.50. 

Griz, Ricuarp C., and Hoke, H. L. Paco Goes to the Fair. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 39 pages. $2.00. 


. HamMMOND, GEORGE PETER, and Goan, E. F. The Adventure of 


Don Francisco Vasquez de Coronado. Albuquerque: The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press, 1938. 140 pages. $1.75. 


. Hopces, C. WALTER. Columbus Sails. New York: Coward- 


McCann, Inc., 1939. 217 pages. $2.75. 


. Kanmann, M. CHeacey. Lupe and the Sefiorita. New York: 


Random House, 1938. 276 pages. $2.00. 


. Keto, Emma. Tonto and Pronto. New York: Grosset & Dun- 


lap, 1938. 


. Lanxs, HERBERT C. Nancy Goes to Mexico. Philadelphia: David 


McKay Company, 1938. 39 pages. $.50. 
Lear, Munro. Story of Ferdinand. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1937. 68 pages. $1.00. 


. Lez, Meticent H. Children of Banana Land. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1936. 157 pages. $2.00. 


. Lege, Meticent H. Volcanoes in the Sun. New York: Thomas 


Y. Crowell Company, 1937. 150 pages. $1.50. 


. Leg, Meticent H. Pablo and Petra, a Boy and Girl of Mexico. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935. 160 pages. $1.50. 


. Lipg, Attce ALiison. Astec Drums. New York: Longmazt.s, 


Green and Company, 1938. 142 pages. $1.50. 


. Markus, Aurpa Sims. The Silver Llama. Philadelphia: John C. 


Winston Company, 1939. 108 pages. $2.75. 


. Martinez DEL Rio, AMEtia. The Sun, the Moon and a Rabbit. 


New York: Sheed and Ward, 1935. 191 pages. $1.50. 


. May, Stetta Burke. Children of Mexico. Chicago: Rand Mc- 


Nally & Company, 1936. 62 pages. $.10. 


. Moon, Grace. Nadita. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 


pany, Inc., 1927. $2.00. 


. Moore, Evetyn (translator). Sancocho, Stories and Sketches 


of Panama. Panama, 1938. 194 pages. 
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Morrow, Exizasetu. The Painted Pig. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1934. 33 pages. $2.00. 


. OrerRo, Nina. Old Spain in Our Southwest. New York: Har- 


court, Brace and Company, 1936. 192 pages. $2.00. 

Precx, ANNE MERRIMAN. Young Mexico. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Company, 1934. 270 pages. $2.75. 

Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN, and MEras, EpMonp A. Spain in Eu- 
rope and America. New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1937. 312 pages. $1.00. 


. Perxins, Lucy Fitcu. The Mexican Twins. Boston: Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


. PURNELL, IpELLA. The Merry Frogs. New York: Suttonhouse 


Ltd., 1936. 109 pages. $1.50. 


. PuRNELL, IpELLa. Pedro the Potter. New York: Thomas Nel- 


son and Sons, 1935. 144 pages. $1.50. 


. Ricwarps, IRMAGARDE, and LanpazurI, ELena. Children of 


Mexico, Their Land and Its Story. San Francisco: Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company, 1935. 323 pages. $1.25. 

Stmon, CHARLIE May. Popo’s Miracle. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1938. 222 pages. $2.00. 


. Smitu, Susan. Made in Mexico. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1930. 104 pages. $2.00. 


. STEARNS, SHARON, and Munro, Jock. Fiesta, a Mexican Paint 


Book. Racine: Whitman Publishing Company, 1939. 32 pages. 
$.10. 


. Stoker, C. U. Little Daughter of Mexico. Dallas: Dealey and 


Lowe, 1937. 314 pages. $2.00. 

Tuomas, Marcaret L. Carlos, Our Mexican Neighbor. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1938. 189 pages. $1.50. 
Tuomas, MarGaret L. Carmelita Sings. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1935. 112 pages. $1.00. 

TscuiFFELy, A. F. The Tale of Two Horses. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1935. 200 pages. $2.00. 


MARJORIE JOHNSTON 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Co.tumsia, MIssourRI 

















STATUS OF MODERN CUBAN THEATER* 


It is impossible to complain that Cuban belles-lettres have passed 
unnoticed. No less an eminent critic than the Spaniard Menéndez y 
Pelayo made the observation that Cuba’s contribution to American 
thought is equal to that of Mexico, Colombia, or Argentina, and that 
it surpasses that of Venezuela, Ecuador, or Uruguay. Furthermore, 
students of other countries have justly recognized the meritorious 
productions of some of the poets, essayists, and fiction writers of the 
Pearl of the Antilles. 

Nevertheless, there has been a hesitancy on the part of scholars 
to turn their attention to the theatrical compositions of Cubans. This 
reluctance has various probable explanations. Cuban critics, im- 
pressed with the fact that the poetic compositions of their compatriots 
are superior to the dramatic productions, would divert the attention 
of the literary student from drama to poetry. Furthermore, the failure 
of many dramatists to preserve in permanent form their theatrical 
works makes the student’s task almost as futile as far as accuracy and 
completeness are concerned. In addition, the present difficulties aris- 
ing from the practically invincible competition of the less expensive 
cinematographic programs would almost give the impression that 
Cuban drama has terminated. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, Cuban drama has a past his- 
tory which causes no embarrassment to its country, dramatic activity 
continues in the republic, and the future promises opportunities for 
writers who choose to adopt the dramatic form for their compositions. 

In the present study, the difficulties mentioned were encountered 
and were not completely overcome. Consequently, the present evalu- 
ation is merely tentative, and is subject to a radical revision which 
will be necessary when more complete information and additional 
material are available. 

Drama made its appearance on the island at an early date. Al- 
though Salvador Salazar y Roig and other literary critics of Cuba 
protest its validity, Francisco Ichaso and others would accept as au- 
thentic the statement in a chronicle of Hernando de la Parra that 
there was presented in 1598 a comedy entitled Los buenos en el cielo 
y los males en el suelo. Even if this reference is not accepted, it must 
still be conceded that Cuban dramatic activity has a long history, 
according to the following statement of Serafin Ramirez in his Habana 


* Read at Modern Language Association, Group IV, December 26, 1940. 
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artistica: “la primera compaiia dramética de que se tiene noticia 
aparecié en esta capital a mediados del siglo XVIII.” 

The first Cuban dramatist to employ the local color of his island 
was Francisco Covarrubias in his Elegir con discrecién y amante 
privilegiado, whose initial presentation was in 1792. 

In the nineteenth century Cuba’s contribution to romantic drama 
has as its three best representatives: José Jacinto Milanés and Joaquin 
Lorenzo Luaces. 

Later in the nineteenth century, los bufos appeared in Cuba. This 
artistic expression had its origin in Paris, and was imported in 
Madrid in 1866, whence it arrived in Cuba at the beginning of the Ten 
Years War. This simple humorous caricature of contemporary local 
events found a ready reception in Cuba, and continues to be produced 
regularly even at the present in the capital and other cities of the 
island. In fact, it is practically the only dramatic type that is assured 
of a successful production. Furthermore, some distinguished men of 
letters, as Dr. Fernando Ortiz, director of Ultra, insist that this alone 
is the pure Cuban theater, and that other dramatic compositions are 
artificial and un-Cuban. Of a divergent opinion are others, including 
Dr. Alberto Lamar Schweyer, author of Los contempordneos and 
director of El pais, who states that a production of this type appeals 
only to the passing fancy of the uncultured mass and its hasty and 
careless composition does not merit the serious attention of the literary 
student. 

By 1917 the teatro bufo had developed a pornographic aspect to 
such an extent that it could be attended only by men. This condition 
inspired Dr. Salvador Salazar, a young professor, to organize a 
Sociedad Teatro Cubano. While this group did not realize completely 
its primary goal: “Ja creacién de un verdadero teatro nacional,” its 
labor was fruitful and merits our attention. 

The following description of the initial meeting of this society 
on October 10, 1917, was included in a lecture by Dr. Salvador Sa- 
lazar at a later meeting of the society held in the Academia de Cien- 
cias in Havana on September 26, 1918, and was later published in 
Teatro Cubano in 1919: 


Un dia melancélico, pero sereno, de nuestro Otofio encantador en que 
las tardes traen un no sé qué de misterioso y pensativo, en una casa de 
la calle de Cristo, la de Lucilo de la Pefia, nacié el teatro cubano. Era el 
10 de octubre (1917), la fecha de la Aurora de la Libertad cubana, y en 
una calle que se llama la del Cristo, el nombre evocador del redentor del 
mundo. 
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A little later in the same lecture, Dr. Salazar states : 


Cuando otro diez de octubre en la calle del Cristo, tres sofiadores ilusos 
concibieron el ideal de un teatro cubano. ... 


Unfortunately, Dr. Salazar has not recorded the identity of these 
tres sonadores. The assumption may safely be made that two of them 
were Salvador Salazar and Lucilo de la Pefia. Antonio Gonzalez 
Curquejo, in his Breve ojeada sobre el teatro cubano al través de un 
siglo (1820-1920), has suggested that the third progenitor of the 
Teatro Cubano was probably Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga, and ad- 
vances the following reason for this identification : 


Poco mas de dos afios antes, en Enero de 1916, did en el Ateneo de la 
Habana una notable conferencia el Sr. Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga, poeta 
distinguido. ... El propésito que tuvo el notable conferencista fué delinear 
el teatro cubano, tal como él lo entendia. Extractando sus ideas y argu- 
mentos dijo: Que el teatro cubano no se desarrollaba en este pais por 
falta de ambiente propio y que esto sé.0 se lograria cuando la cultura y 
alta civilizacién hubiese penetrado hasta las ultimas visceras del organismo 
social. Para él el teatro cubano no estaba representado por esas piezas 
numerosas que se exhibian en el teatro “Alhambra” y otros de su jaez en 
que siempre aparecian los mismos tipos populares, reflejo del hampa social, 
que solo servian para entretener con sus escenas picantes a la parte ignara 
e insustancial del puiblico. Que estas obras no eran un espectaculo para 
todos los individuos de la sociedad, puesto que por su caracter libre, etc., 
excluia a la mujer y a los nifios y a ciertos hombres maduros de rectitud 
escrupulosa y ademas que eran obras que no se inspiraban en principios 
regeneradores y elevados ni contribuian a la creacion de la belleza. 

El Sr. Galarraga terminé afirmando que si el autor es cubano la obra 
debe pertenecer a nuestro teatro. Los hijos en el arte como en el cédigo 
deben seguir la ciudadania de sus padres. 


It is important, in connection with Galarraga’s theories, to ob- 
serve that he did not advocate the extreme theory advanced later by 
some of his less talented contemporaries that: “el teatro cubano debe 
identificarse ; que sus argumentos deben ser de asuntos locales y los 
personajes puramente indigenas.” 

With the formation of the Sociedad Teatro Cubano there came into 
existence on the island for the first time a theater persistently mili- 
tant and somewhat polemical. In the society’s official monthly publi- 
cation, Teatro Cubano, appeared plays by the members and their com- 
patriots of the preceding century. Also, there were published in the 
same periodical appeals to the theater-attending public to support 
works of native writers presented by companies of Cuban actors. 
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Furthermore, there appeared in Teatro Cubano lists of prizes and 
other recognitions received by Cuban dramatists. 

The number of talented members of this group causes the selec- 
tion of only a few members for closer examination to appear a whim- 
sical choice. In any selection Gustavo Sanchez Galarraga would 
have to be included for two reasons. Of the members of the group he 
was the most prolific. Furthermore, due to his administration of the 
literary production of his personal friend Benavente, the aesthetic 
affiliation of the Cuban disciple and the Spanish master is very evi- 
dent. The vices and errors of Cuba’s social circle, of which Galarraga 
was a member both by birth and association, are severely belabored in 
his plays. Among the better of his numerous compositions are found : 
El mundo de los muiecos, La verdad de la vida, and El héroe. The lat- 
ter work has a timely interest for the present group, since it offers the 
message that there exist heroes of peace as well as heroes of war. A 
young brother proves a hero when he renounces his love for his 
foster sister in behalf of his brother who returns blind from France. 
The writer’s extensive productivity and hasty composition, the dissi- 
pations of his Bohemian existence, the conflict with his parents—a 
wealthy father who urged him unsuccessfully to abandon literature 
and to engage in commercial enterprises, and a talented mother who 
wanted him to assume social leadership—were factors that explain 
undoubtedly certain defects in this gifted writer’s works. Neverthe- 
less, Cuban letters suffered a loss in his untimely death in 1934. 

Another member of the society, who was less extensive but un- 
doubtedly more intensive in his dramatic output, was Ramon Sanchez 
Varona (1883—), author of Maria, which received a prize in a national 
contest. The late Alfonso Hernandez Cata made the following accu- 
rate evaluation of his work: 

Ramon Sanchez Varona es, por la firmeza de su vocacion y por la riqueza 
de sus aptitudes, uno de los escritores mas importantes de cuantos cultivan 
en Cuba las bellas letras. Orientado desde sus primeros pasos hacia el 
teatro, manifest6 en seguida dotes de observador, rapidez y gracia de 
dialoguista y ese misterioso sentido de la sintesis y de las proporciones 
que constituyen el don imprescindible del dramaturgo. Ninguno de los 
cultivadores de la forma escénica en Cuba lo aventaja en el arte de cons- 
truir, de pintar personajes y de hacerlos hablar por si mismos. Es sobrio 
y pensador, y su teatro posee un acento cubano que por si slo acusa origi- 
nalidad, honradez y ausencia de nefando literatismo. 


Even after the Sociedad Teatro Cubano ceased to exist, Varona’s 
dramatic production has continued. During the last ten years he has 
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written over two hundred brief comedies for the radio, and in 1938 
in a national contest conducted by the Secretaria de Educacion he was 
awarded a prize for his work, La sombra. His recent historical drama, 
Pinté, remains unedited. 

A third important member of the society was José Antonio Ramos, 
who is at present director of the Biblioteca Nacional. Before allying 
himself with this group, Ramds had already achieved dramatic suc- 
cess with the presentation of his Satands in Barcelona. Bernardo G. 
Barros emphasizes the Ibsen strain in Ramds’ dramas, but Salazar 
considers Ramés’ Tembladera the closest approach to national real- 
ism. His last dramatic presentation, En las manos de Dios, took place 
in Mexico City in 1933. In recent years, he has devoted most of his 
attention to criticism of North American literature. Nevertheless, 
there persists in his memories of his United States residence the 
subscription theater of the larger cities, and he continues at regular 
intervals to contribute to the press appeals for a governmental sub- 
sidizing of the theater in order that its life may be preserved. 

By 1924 the society ceased to function. Various explanations have 
been found. Dr. Genaro Sanchez, father of Gustavo Sanchez Gala- 
rraga, states that the theater ceased to exist in Cuba owing to the 
increasing popularity of the picture show. Dr. Salvador Salazar 
states that the group suffered defeat in 1924 when a group of very 
talented artists arrived from Spain. The most probable explanation 
is given by Francisco Ichaso: 

Pero este teatro, nacido como una reaccién contra la chabacaneria 
de la sedicente escena nacional, se preocupa mas de su decoro que de su 
genuidad. En la mayoria de los casos no hace otra cosa que insertar en 
escenarios criollos temas de cualquier parte — del teatro francés finisecu- 
lar y del espafiol contemporaneo preferentemente. Lo criollo resulta, pues, 
en él cosa adjetiva: pincelada de ambiente, alusién polémica o matiz cos- 
tumbrista. No crea un temario cubano; y cuando, por excepcién, aspira 
a ello, se somete de tal manera a los procedimientos importados, que 
desvirtia su caracter. No crea tampoco, en consecuencia, una expresién 
propia, una técnica en el mas alto sentido. 


In spite of this statement of the chaos that followed, dramatic 
inspiration has continued to find a mode of expression, even though 
it has labored under very severe handicaps. When the opportunities 
for the staging of plays became rarer as theaters were being converted 
into movies, there occurred what might be expected. Many drama- 
tists prepared plays for lectura de gabinete rather than for escenifica- 
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cién. Indicative of this type is the dramatic work of Salvador Que- 
sada Torres. 

As it has already been indicated, the numerous Cuban radio sta- 
tions require the co-operation of Cuban dramatists. In fact, one sta- 
tion is directed by César Rodriguez Expdsito, who has been serving 
since 1937 as president of the Sociedad de Autores Teatrales de Cuba. 
In addition to his duties as a newspaper reporter, he has written 
several dramas. In July 1937, he published as “Teatro para Leer,” La 
superproduccién humano, which protests against war and advocates 
birth control. Earlier on April 7, 1933, in behalf of the veteran 
actress, Maria Guerrero, the Compafiia Guerrer-Mendoza presented 
his Humano antes que moral, based on an actual incident which the 
author discovered in a visit to a hospital. In answer to the indignant 
protests of feminine groups, Rodriguez states that morals had not been 
offended when similar situations had been portrayed in the setting of 
another country. The dramatic activities of another station are di- 
rected by the novelist Eduardo Zamacois, who has returned to his 
native land after a long residence in Spain. 

The Secretaria de Educacién continues at intervals to encourage 
writers by granting awards. The list of plays receiving the award in 
1938 follows : 


La sombra, by Ramén Sanchez Varona 
La oracién, by F. Pichardo Moya 
Chano, by José Montes Lépez 
Barrabés, by Rafael Suarez Solis 
Sombras del solar, by J. D. Arbelo 
Junto al rio, by Luis A. Baralt 


The latter’s work will be followed with interest during the com- 
ing years. Dr. Baralt, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Havana, was recipient of the same prize in 1935 for his La luna en el 
pantano, which conforms with the plan of the ambitious modest group 
called La Cueva. This group intends to infuse new life into the rather 
stagnant traditional method of dramatic presentation by lending more 
minute attention to details such as lighting, stage decoration, and 
musical accompaniments, and using them in a more skillful manner. 
In this way the drama will have at its disposal that which enabled the 
moving picture to appeal so successfully to the mass. 


Vircit A. WARREN 


Carson NEWMAN COLLEGE 
Jerrerson City, TENNESSEE 

















DIPHTHONGIZATION IN THE SPANISH OF THE 
ANGLO-—NORTH AMERICAN 


A few years ago, while teaching in New York City, I was asked 
by one of my students: “How do you say toy in Spanish?” At least 
this is what I understood. I gave the word juguete and considered 
the matter closed. The student, who, incidentally, was a native of the 
Metropolitan Area, was not satisfied. He pointed to his necktie and 
said: “No, no... . toi.” 

This is simply one of numerous examples which might be cited 
to show how much variation there is in the pronunciation of vowels 
and diphthongs in the English-speaking world. This same word “tie” 
would be pronounced in yet another way by the average Texan, who 
would tend to eliminate the second element of the diphthong, saying 
only ta:. It is only natural that this phonetic vacillation of English 
should appear in the attempt of the English-speaking student to pro- 
nounce Spanish. It is also quite evident that this very variation from 
region to region creates a series of problems in pronunciation which 
can’t be solved by one set of rules for the entire United States. Are 
teachers of Spanish to despair, then? On the contrary! We are fortu- 
nate in having in the Spanish sound system the very means of show- 
ing the dialectal differences of English. The clear, simple vowels and 
diphthongs of Spanish, the lack of glottal stops, and the regular sys- 
tem of accentuation, make it possible to represent. graphically the mis- 
takes which the student makes. More than this, the Spanish system of 
spelling and pronunciation offers a wonderful opportunity for the 
development of a general linguistic perspective. 

In the H1spania for May, 1940, I preseuted data on the relative 
difficulty of Spanish sounds as revealed in the electrical recordings 
which I had made of first-year students of Spanish during the pre- 
ceding three years. Nothing conclusive was claimed, naturally, since 
the number of students tested was not great, and the passage used was 
far from adequate. It was noted, however, that the major difficulties 
for the North American student of Spanish were apparently the fol- 
lowing : apico-alveolar s, voiced s before a voiced consonant, ¢ and p 
without aspiration, alveolar /, velar j, rr, contiguous vowels of sepa- 
rate words without the glottal stop, fricative v(b) and fricative d. It 
was stated at the time that the tendency to form diphthongs of stressed 
vowels should warrant a separate study. 

I take the liberty of presenting, therefore, data compiled from 
recordings of the opening paragraph of Robles’ Cartilla Espanola, the 
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selection which I have used this year, on the tendency to diphthongize 
the vowels e and o. The passage is as follows: 


Son las siete de la mafiana. El pintoresco mercado esta lleno de gente. 
En la calle, al borde de la acera, hay puestos de frutas, de verduras, de 
tomates, de patatas, de huevos. Paralela a la fila de puestos hay otra fila 
de carros. Los burros rebuznan, y los vendedores ambulantes pregonan a 
gritos sus mercancias. 


For our count the o’s and e’s in italics were taken into considera- 
tion. Practically all of them are of either the cerrada type or the 
relajada, according the classification of Navarro Tomas for these 
vowels in the positions indicated. It was immediately evident that 
neither Spanish e nor Spanish o in the closed syllable tends to become 
a diphthong in the speech of the Anglo—North American. 

Of the 1,335 e’s recorded for the test from the first-year students, 
351, or about 26 per cent, were definite diphthongs; among more 
advanced students, the tendency was noted in about 20 per cent. 

In the case of the 0, 26 per cent of those recorded by first-year 
students were diphthongs, while in the pronunciation of more ad- 
vanced students, about 15 per cent were diphthongs. 

The diphthong pronounced in nearly every case for e was ei, and 
the usual one for 0 was ou. The interesting situation is, however, 
that the final e or 0, or that of the final syllable es or os, is as diph- 
thongal in character as that of the accented syllable, and the predispo- 
sition to make the glide in the final syllable, although the latter is not 
stressed, is very marked. A typical reading of the first two lines of 
the Robles selection might be represented as follows: Soun las sieitei 
dei la majiana. El pintorescou mercadou esté lleinou dei gentet. 

As was stated at the outset, this diphthongization will vary consid- 
erably from region to region in the English-speaking world; so will 
the pronunciation of the real Spanish diphthongs. I once knew an 
English Hispanist who tended to pronounce “los ojos” leus eujeus. 
The student of New York City may tend to say lous aujaus. The 
Spanish student of Virginia may say euto for “auto,” because he pro- 
nounces “about” and “house” abeut and heuse, while in Texas we 
may hear caeusa and aeuto for “causa” and “auto” or bale for “baile.” 

Apparently, then, the dialectal variations of American English 
should be taken into consideration in the teaching of Spanish in the 
United States not only to afford facility in the correction of certain 
mispronunciations, but to give us, by means of comparisons, an op- 
portunity of broadening the student’s language perspective. 


D. LincoLn CANFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 














LOS NOMBRES DEL PAVO EN EL DIALECTO 
NUEVOMEJICANO* 


En el espafiol de América el pavo tiene muchisimos nombres. 
Esto se debe en gran parte a que esta ave, oriunda de América, tenia 
naturalmente sus nombres especiales en las lenguas indigenas ameri- 
canas. Esos nombres indios mas o menos espafiolizados pasaron al 
espafiol dialectal hablado en las regiones de América donde se encon- 
traba comunmente el pavo. En menor grado esta variedad se debe 
a que los mismos espafioles crearon varios nombres antes de adoptar 
definitivamente el de pavo. Sin hacer una investigacion detenida, 
pudimos reunir, mediante la consulta de sdlo dos o tres libros de 
investigaciones lingilisticas, veintiian nombres del pavo comutn de 
uso actual en el espafiol de América. Estos son: bimbo, cébori, cécono, 
conche, chumbo, chumpipe, gallina de la tierra, ganso, guajolote, gua- 
najo, guaraca, giitjolo, giiilo, jolote, mamaco, pavo, picho, pipilo, pisco, 
tocayo y totole. A éstos se puede afiadir gallo de papada y gallipavo, 
términos muy usados en los tiempos coloniales. No cabe duda de que 
en el espafiol de América hay muchos mas. 

Basandose solo en los sinénimos de pavo en América, seria posible 
hacer un estudio geografico lingiiistico de gran interés. Tal estudio 
nos daria una idea muy clara tanto de las regiones dialectales ameri- 
canas como de las distintas culturas que han ejercido influencias sobre 
la lengua espafiola. Desgraciadamente hay muy pocos que pudieran 
hacer por su propia cuenta las investigaciones que requiere tal estudio. 
Por eso este problema ofrece la ocasién de llevar a cabo una investi- 
gaciOn cooperativa hecha por personas entendidas en varias partes 
del mundo espafiol. Para que sirvan de inspiracién de tal proyecto 
ofrecemos estos apuntes sobre los nombres del pavo en el dialecto 
nuevomejicano. 

En breves palabras trataremos primero de los nombres dados al 
pavo comun por los descubridores, conquistadores y colonizadores 
de los siglos dieciséis y diecisiete. Como luego se vera este procedi- 
miento es importante cuando se consideran los nombres que hoy dia 
usan los nuevomejicanos. Después pasaremos a una discusion — 
también breve — de cada una de las distintas palabras para pavo en 
el dialecto nuevomejicano actual. 


*Esto representa una sintesis del informe que leimos en Albuquerque, 
Nuevo Méjico, ante los delegados de la A.A.T.S. Mas tarde esperamos poder 
publicar un estudio mas detallado sobre el asunto. 
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Las primeras referencias al pavo que tenemos a nuestra disposi- 
cién resultan dudosas porque en América existian —y existen hoy 
dia — varias gallinaceas que eran semejantes al pavo espafiol de aquel 
entonces, hoy llamado pavo real. Al menos dos de estas gallinaceas, 
precisamente por su semejanza con el pavo real, recibieron el nombre 
pavo: el Crax alector (ing. “curassow”) y el Meleagris 0 pavo comin. 
Del siglo dieciséis tenemos referencias al pavo hechas por Pero Alonso 
Nifio, Vicente Yafiez Pinzén, Cristébal Colén y Gaspar de Espinosa 
pero no nos hace falta considerarlas porque no dan suficientes detalles. 
También si tenemos en cuenta la difusién actual del pavo silvestre, 
la cual puede indicar su difusion antigua, es muy posible que no vieran 
estos descubridores el ave que hoy se denomina pavo. Hoy el crax 
se encuentra de Panama hacia el sur hasta el Uruguay mientras que 
el pavo se encuentra de Guatemala hacia el norte. 

En efecto no podemos estar seguros de nuestras citas hasta llegar 
a las relaciones y las historias hechas por los conquistadores de: 
Méjico, Hernan Cortés y Bernal Diaz del Castillo. En las referencias 
de estos dos se notara que no dieron el nombre pavo a las aves sino 
que las compararon en todo menos el tamafio con las gallinas que cono- 
cian en Espafia, dandoles sencillamente el nombre de gallina o de 
gallina de la tierra. De la semejanza que tenian estas aves de América 
con las gallinas y los pavos de Espafia nacieron los primeros nombres 
usados en Méjico durante el periodo colonial, que son: gallipavo, gallo 
de papada y gallina de la tierra. También se usaba en Méjico pero, 
por lo visto, en menor grado en un principio, guajolote, nombre basado 
en el nombre azteca del ave, huexolotl. De todos estos nombres usados 
en Méjico el mas comin fué gallina de la tierra mientras que en 
Espafia habian adoptado ya el de pavo. 

Hay muchisimas referencias a las gallinas de la tierra de Nuevo 
Méjico en documentos relativos a esta provincia de los siglos dieci- 
s¢is, diecisiete y dieciocho. Este nombre expresaba la distincién que 
hacian los autores entre la gallina comin, que Ilamaban gallina de 
Castilla, y la nueva gallina del Nuevo Mundo, la gallina de la tierra. 

Antes de tratar del nombre, gallina de la tierra, queremos decir 
que el espafiol nuevomejicano puede dividirse por lo menos en dos 
sub dialectos: el nortefio, que se habla en la parte del estado al norte 
del pueblo de Socorro; y el surefio, hablado al sur del pueblo de Hot 
Springs. Entre estos dos pueblos, Socorro y Hot Springs, hay casi 
un despoblado. Este territorio que nunca ha tenido gran numero de 
habitantes incluye los condados de Catron, Socorro, Lincoln y Sierra. 
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A causa de esta falta casi total de habitantes ha habido hasta ahora 
muy poco intercambio cultural entre las dos partes del estado. El dia- 
lecto surefio, cuyo centro esta en el condado de Dofia Ana, tiene 
naturalmente mucho en comin con el habla de Méjico. El dialecto 
nortefio, cuyo centro esta en los condados de Bernalillo, Santa Fe y 
Taos, es mas arcaizante y muestra mas influencia del inglés. 

El nombre, gallina de la tierra, que se trajo a Nuevo Méjico hace 
tres siglos conserva aqui todavia su antigua vitalidad. En Méjico el 
uso de guajolote por fin se hizo universal y en el afio 1832 Antonio 
Barreiro en su Ojeada sobre Nuevo Méjico (Puebla, 1832, p. 21) 
tuvo que explicar el uso de gallina de la tierra de esta manera: “Ga- 
llinas de la tierra. Asi se llaman en este pais ... a los guajolotes.” Hoy 
gallina de la tierra se oye en Nuevo Méjico pero su uso se limita al 
norte del estado, de Socorro para arriba. Tiene una forma variante, 
gallina de la sierra, la cual parece ser ejemplo de etimologia popular, 
puesto que ya hace mucho tiempo los nuevomejicanos olvidaron el 
por qué de las palabras “de la tierra” y, creyendo equivocarse al decir- 
las, dicen “de la sierra.” 

En el sur de Nuevo Méjico se oye el nombre comin en Méjico, 
guajolote. También en el sur usan giiijolo, forma apocopada de giii- 
jolote, variante de guajalote, que aparece en esta cita del afio 1709 
del Fray Antonio de Olivares: “En el rio hay diversidad de peces 
que gustamos ... con mucha abundancia de gallos de la tierra, vulgo 
guijolotes” (en Maas, Viajes de misioneros franciscanos a la conquista 
del Nuevo México, Sevilla, 1915, p. 53). 

Por todo Nuevo Méjico se oye con bastante frecuencia el nombre 
cécono y su variante, cécano, que puede ser caso de disimilacién de 
la segunda o o relajamiento de la vocal posténica. La forma cécono, 
que también se oye en Méjico, parece mas caracteristica del sub dia- 
lecto surefio, puesto que cécano se usa mas en el norte. 

El nombre, ganso, curioso por su sentido extrafio al espafiol de 
Espafia, se oye por todo el estado pero, por lo visto, esta mas arraigado 
en el sub dialecto nortefio, especialmente en la regiOn taosefia. 

Pavo, el nombre del ave en Espajia, también se oye en Nuevo 
Méjico. Su uso es muy raro y, en nuestra opinion, es palabra erudita 
aprendida en las escuelas. 

El nombre que ahora posee la mayor vitalidad en Nuevo Méjico 
especialmente en los centros urbanos o semi urbanos es torque, co- 
rrupcién, claro esta, del nombre inglés. Tiene variantes de menor 
importancia, terque y turca. 
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El estudio que proyectamos sobre este problema de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana ha de ampliar los aspectos del asunto que hoy dis- 
cutimos. Por medio de muchas referencias hist6ricas al pavo hechas 
en los tiempos coloniales, presentaremos el aspecto histdrico del 
problema. Este aspecto requiere no sdlo citas histéricas que podrian 
clasificarse de “nuevomejicanas” sino también citas de obras tales 
como relaciones, historias, diarios, documentos oficiales, et al., que 
versan sobre el Nuevo Mundo en general. 

El aspecto contemporaneo del problema, o sea el uso de los dis- 
tintos nombres del pavo en el nuevomejicano actual, tendra como base 
las investigaciones que hicimos por los afios 1935 a 1937 en todas 
partes del estado. Sirviéndonos del Censo Oficial del afio 1930, dare- 
mos datos sobre la densidad de la poblacién nuevomejicana a fin de 
hacer resaltar la divisién del habla nuevomejicana en sub dialectos. 
Al mismo tiempo estos datos explicaran el por qué de los limites que 
tienen en su extensiOn ciertos nombres del pavo. Como aclaracion 
de las discusiones de las diferentes palabras, usaremos mapas, mode- 
lados, en lo que nos sea posible, en los del Atlés lingiiistico de Nueva 
Inglaterra. 


LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 




















TEACHING SPANISH IN THE UPPER ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


In discussing the teaching of Spanish in the elementary school,* 
a sharp distinction must be drawn between teaching the language to 
native Spanish-speaking children and to non-Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren. This distinction extends to the methods, materials, and general 
management. 

If the children are natively Spanish-speaking, the content of mate- 
rial need not be simple. While it must be graded to give gradual pro- 
gression in difficulty, the plot and sequence may be reasonably com- 
plicated. Neither does the vocabulary require the controlled manipu- 
lation which is necessary for use with non-Spanish-speaking children. 
But above all, it must be interesting. 

With Spanish-speaking children it is imperative that the teacher 
be thoroughly qualified. The lesson should be conducted in Spanish. 
Consequently, the teacher must speak the language fluently and not 
merely with a textbook acquaintance. Otherwise, all sorts of un- 
satisfactory situations arise. Questions are asked that she cannot 
answer ; mistakes are made that she does not perceive. For example, 
in the experimental teaching of certain material last year, the teacher 
was supplied with a manual containing the questions to be asked and 
the possible responses. “;Qué hace usted antes de acostarse?” “Me 
lavo la cara” or “Me lavo los dientes.” A particular child responded, 
“Digo mis oraciones.” The teacher did not have sufficient Spanish 
to understand this response. She looked at the manual and since it 
was not there she told the boy that his answer was wrong! But lan- 
guage proficiency is insufficient. The teacher must be trained to teach 
the language. I once watched an Oxford graduate teaching an Eng- 
lish class in Prague. There was, of course, no question of mastery of 
English but the results were deplorable because he had no idea of 
how to present the work. Part of the slow progress in many language 
classes can be charged to this fault in the teacher’s training. 

Since the child possesses a sizable oral vocabulary in Spanish, 
and as the language is essentially phonetic, it is comparatively easy to 
teach illiterates to read and write. The sounds of the Spanish charac- 
ters must first be taught. Then ask the child to pronounce the words 


For report of A.A.T.S. Committee in Spanish in the Grades and Junior 
High School see Hispania, XXIV (February 1941), 21-25. 
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aloud phonetically. If the word is in his oral vocabulary, he will iden- 
tify it. If it is not in his oral vocabulary, explanations are needed as 
in any other situation. Possibly, there is a greater functional use of 
grammar in the native Spanish-speaking classes. Ordinarily, the 
quality of spoken Spanish in the home is poor and the child brings to 
the class many incorrect expressions. The teacher must, of course, 
give the correct form. Possibly it will carry more weight if she cites 
a rule or gives a grammatical reason for the correction. 

Of course, the lesson will be conducted in Spanish. Since the 
children speak with facility but ungrammatically, it is possible to have 
a variety of activities—debating societies, clubs, plays, travelogues, 
etc.—that provide opportunities to extend and improve the various 
aspects of the language in life-like situations. 

Normally, native Spanish-speaking children are very much inter- 
ested in improving their spoken Spanish and in learning to read Span- 
ish. There is not the need for the many interest-creating devices so 
necessary in teaching Spanish to the English-speaking children. Last 
year some experimental work was done in several classrooms.? Ev- 
eryone commented on the eager interest displayed by the children. 
Although only forty-five minutes a day was allotted to this work, the 
attendance increased, the parents visited schools to express their ap- 
preciation, and there was an increased demand for books in Spanish. 

While the quality of spoken Spanish will be improved, the teach- 
ing of the language may have a detrimental effect on the acquisition 
of English. It is difficult to say to a child at 10:40, “You must speak 
only Spanish,” and then at 11:20, “Now, you cannot speak Spanish 
at all. You must speak only English.” Last year we were forced to 
discontinue a class in Spanish because the children made so little 
attempt during the rest of the day to speak and think in English. 
However, the writer has observed situations in which there seems 
to be no loss in acquisition of English. A possible explanation may 
lie in the attitude of the parents. If the parents practice English at 
home and sincerely desire that the children learn English, a different 
situation exists than where the parents speak only Spanish and ignore 
the learning of English. For example, little difficulty is experienced 
in Wales in teaching English to the Welsh-speaking children, nor in 


2Dr. Marjorie Johnston, now instructor in Spanish in Stephens College, 
worked with the writer under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation in the 
Albuquerque and the El Paso schools. 
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Louisiana in teaching English to the French-speaking children, for in 
both places the parents and children ardently desire to learn English. 

It must be recognized also that time given to Spanish means less 
time for instruction in English. This loss may be offset by the in- 
creased general interest and better attendance on the part of Spanish- 
speaking pupils. But unless the teacher is very conscientious, there 
is likely to be less genuine effort to learn English. It is so easy for 
teacher and pupils to resort to Spanish to explain difficult English 
words and situations that it may be overdone. Occasionally, use of 
the vernacular is undoubtedly helpful and should be utilized, but over- 
use is deplorable. Especially in some of our unsupervised rural 
schools, there is grave danger that Spanish will be misused in the 
instructional program. 

Passing now to the teaching of Spanish to children in the grades, 
who do not speak the language at home, the first difficulty is the lack 
of textbooks appropriate for children of this level. The teacher will 
be forced to prepare her material. Simplicity and interest are the key- 
notes. Complexities of language must be postponed. The sentences 
must be simple with a great deal of action, and an enormous amount 
of repetition. Language teachers are prone to forget that when a 
child is learning his native tongue, he learns it over a long period of 
time with an infinite amount of repetition. The teacher may assume 
that when the child is preparing his lesson he will provide the neces- 
sary repetition, but such an assumption is false. Not only is much 
immediate repetition necessary but also spaced or delayed repetition 
must be provided. Ordinarily a good textbook takes care of this 
factor. But in a situation where the teacher must make her own 
textbook, unless she is alert to this particular need, the children will 
learn words but forget them soon through lack of use. 

While we can hardly overstress the previous point, we must also 
bear in mind the interest factor. The interests of children in the 
middle and upper grades are well-developed even though their skills 
are not. If the material is so simple that it is “babyish” the children 
will consider it beneath them and refuse to give it serious considera- 
tion. On the other hand, if there are too many frustrations due to 
ignorance of the vocabulary they will cease to try. The teacher is 
between Scylla and Charybdis. If it is too hard—no interest; if it 
is too easy—no interest. 

In this situation it is not so imperative that the teacher be fluent 
in the language. A lesser degree of schooling will enable her “to get 
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by.” (Though even here, proficiency is desirable.) But she must be 
alert, sympathetic, her enthusiasm must be highly contagious. Ex- 
perience in many countries indicates that children who speak the 
dominant language are not keenly interested in learning a second 
language. The teacher must provide the incentives. Hence the added 
necessity of being skilled in the art of teaching. There is a possibility 
of having specially trained teachers who will give all their attention 
to this subject. To this plan there are both advantages and disad- 
vantages, but the additional cost and the small enrollment in many 
schools makes its use infrequent. 

The weight of experimental evidence would support the direct 
method. But with a large class and no practice outside the classroom, 
the child’s progress is liable to be extremely slow. It is axiomatic that 
aim determines procedure. In this situation we may distinguish at 
least four fundamental aims, and any one of them may legitimately 
receive the major emphasis: (@) to acquire the ability to read Span- 
ish; (b) to acquire the ability to understand spoken Spanish; (c) to 
acquire the ability to speak Spanish; (d) to acquire the ability to 
write Spanish. 

The conduct of the class is determined by the acceptance of a par- 
ticular aim or aims. Space does not permit discussion of the method- 
ology involved except to note that there are significant differences in 
the procedures. 

Assuming the presence of an adequately prepared teacher and 
sufficient materials, should a foreign language be imposed upon chil- 
dren in the upper elementary grades? Undoubtedly, a few hundred 
foreign words can be learned in these grades. But whether this will 
give a feeling of sympathy or dislike for the language depends upon 
several factors : 

a) The need of the child for the language. If by force of circum- 
stances the child should travel in a Spanish-speaking country, if there 
are relatives there, if there are business connections there, then the 
child will probably desire to learn Spanish as a useful tool. But if no 
need exists, except the hypothetical one that he will better understand 
the culture of the country, it is possible that a dislike for the language 
will be engendered which will prevent him from ever attempting it 
again. 

In one investigation’ it was found that only 32.1 per cent of the 


8W. V. Kaulfers and V. E. Wittman, “Continuance in College of High 
School Foreign Language,” The School Review, Vol. XL, No. 8, October 1940. 
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students who entered college with high-school credit in a foreign 
language continued that language in college. 

In the United States there is a general feeling that all Europeans 
speak several languages. This is certainly not true of the common 
people. Only the better educated, the wealthier who travel for pleas- 
ure, and those who travel for business know two languages. Further- 
more, there are many countries within a small area where foreign 
publications are readily available. If the common people do not speak 
several languages in such favorable situations, may we expect that our 
own American school children will do so in less stimulating environ- 
ment ? 

b) His general ability. No child should be permitted to study a 
foreign language in the grades until he has demonstrated definitely 
that he can handle the rest of his work in a capable manner.* He 
must be able to read English with comprehension and to speak 
convincingly without common errors. He must be able to use the 
fundamental arithmetical skills. He should be able to spell common 
words and write in a legible manner. He must display correct health 
habits. He must have a workable knowledge of our social structure, 
the importance of democratic ideals with opportunity to think about 
and make applications. Perhaps he needs some music and art or some 
elementary vocational training. The list could be, and possibly should 
be, extended. The point is obvious: there is so much to learn in the 
elementary school that the average child cannot master everything. 
He must make a selection. 

c) The superior child. There are a considerable number of chil- 
dren in each school who have a keen sense of intellectual curiosity. 
These children are brilliant and easily master the ordinary curriculum 
with plenty of time to spare. There are other children who seem to 
have special language abilities. Their auditory acuity and retentive 
powers are superior to the average. Such children are entitled to an 
early opportunity to study languages. Adding the Spanish instruction 
is one way of enriching their curriculum. 

All things considered, would it not be better for the public schools 
to take a more realistic attitude toward languages teaching in the 
upper elementary grades and say frankly, “There are many children 
who are not interested and who should not attempt to learn Spanish. 


* Victor Coutant, I. Johnson, and Lou La Brant, “Some Preliminary Con- 
siderations,” Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), January 15, 
1941, page 2. 
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For you we will provide, written in English, books which describe 
the customs and life and background of Spanish America. Through 
visual education and other means, we will attempt to give you an ap- 
preciation of our southern neighbors, but you will not be permitted 
to study the language. Your primary task is to master English. Only 
those who show additional ability and have a keen desire to learn the 
language may have the privilege.” In such a school you will then find 
two groups and the instruction can be fitted more clearly to the needs 
of each. 
L. S. TrREMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 

















THE TREATMENT OF SATIRE IN THE NOVELS OF 
LEOPOLDO ALAS (CLARIN) 


Although Leopoldo Alas, better known by his pseudonym of 
“Clarin,” produced but two full-length novels, seldom has an author 
become the center of such heated controversy as was occasioned by 
the publication of La Regenta (two volumes, 1884-1885) and Su 
unico hijo (1890). Clarin was admittedly a champion of naturalism 
in the novel, and he possessed to a remarkable degree the gift of satiric 
delineation of people, places, and institutions. When one of the insti- 
iutions singled out for particularly satiric treatment appeared to be 
the Church, members of whose family figure so prominently in La 
Regenta, it was inevitable that the novelist should come in for severe 
criticism at the hands of the clergy. 

Martinez Vigil, Bishop of Oviedo (the city satirized so scathingly 
under the name of Vetusta in La Regenta), upon the appearance of 
the first volume of La Regenta termed the novel “un libro saturado de 
erotismo, de escarnio a las précticas cristianas y de alusiones impe- 
riosas a respetabilisimas personas. ...”* Another ecclesiastic sought to 
crush Alas by sheer weight of invective, referring to La Regenta as a 
work that “en el fondo rebosa de porquerias, vulgaridades yy cinismo,”* 
and roundly condemning Su tinico hijo as having been a novel 
“amasada sin arte alguno con el cieno de inverosimiles concupis- 
cencias, ...”* 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Clarin did not lack ad- 
mirers who championed his novelistic labors. In 1885 Juan Valera 
wrote to Menéndez y Pelayo from Washington, requesting “un 
ejemplar de la novela de Leopoldo Alas “La Regenta,” de la que veo 
que hacen los periddicos los encomios més extraordinarios, y que yo 
no dudo sea buena.”* Menéndez y Pelayo’s reply from Madrid stated 
that he would send the copy of La Regenta, in which, as Valera would 
see, “se anuncia un grandisimo talento de novelista, en medio de ciertas 
inex periencias y rasgos de mal gusto.””* 

1 Azorin (José Martinez Ruiz), Andando y pensando, Madrid, 1929, pp. 
181-82. 


2P. Francisco Blanco Garcia, La literatura espaiiola en el siglo XIX (2d 
ed.), Madrid, 1903, II, 553. 


8 Ibid. 
* José A. Balseiro, Novelistas espatioles modernos, New York, 1933, p. 349. 
5 Ibid., pp. 349-50. 
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The naturalistic treatment of fiction lends itself readily to satire 
in all phases, from subtle irony to bluntly powerful sarcasm ; and both 
novels of Alas, particularly La Regenta, fell strongly under the in- 
fluence of naturalism. An examination of certain manifestations of 
Clarin’s use of satire should prove illuminating, as indicative of the 
characteristics so bitterly attacked by his enemies and as stoutly de- 
fended by the admirers of the novelist. 

La Regenta offers a comprehensive and intimate view of the lives 
of the principal persons in a Spanish provincial city (Oviedo, thinly 
disguised under the name of Vetusta); but the study extends much 
farther. The Church, or certain individuals in it, is made the target 
of devastating satire, along with the foibles and hypocrisies of society. 
The novelist exposes shams, intolerance, and injustice in the tradi- 
tional naturalistic manner; but he drags in no obvious moral to hold 
up before his readers. Clarin is no soap-box reformer, but a searching 
analyst of the social structure of his times. 

He shows himself, on occasion, a master of urbane satire that is 
subtly intriguing. The description of the reading room of the cele- 
brated Casino offers an excellent illustration. 


El gabinete de lectura, que también servia de biblioteca, era estrecho y 
no muy largo. En medio habia una mesa oblonga cubierta de bayeta verde 
y rodeada de sillones de terciopelo de Utrecht. La biblioteca consistia en 
un estante de nogal no grande, empotrado en la pared. Alli estaban repre- 
sentando la sabiduria de la sociedad el Diccionario y la Gramética de la 
Academia. ... Habia ademas una coleccién incompleta de la Revue de deux 
mondes, y otras de varias ilustraciones.... En los cajones inferiores del 
estante habia algunos libros de mas sdélida ensefianza, pero la llave de aquel 
departamento se habia perdido.® 


Clarin possessed the knack of painting characters with a few bold, 
satiric strokes that make the persons thus treated appear living indi- 
viduals, even when drawn chiefly as types. A case in point is that of 
the unnamed frequenter of the Casino’s reading room just described. 


El mas digno de consideracién, entre los abonados al gabinete de lec- 
tura, era un caballero apoplético, que habia llevado granos 4 Inglaterra y 
se creia en la obligacién de leer la prensa extranjera. Llegaba 4 las nueve 
de la noche indefectiblemente, tomaba Le Figaro, después The Times, 


6 La Regenta, I, 172. All citations of La Regenta in this article refer to the 
two-volume edition of the Libreria de Fernando Fé, Madrid, 1900. 
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que colocaba encima, se ponia las gafas de oro y arrullado por cierto 
silbido tenue de los mecheros del gas, se quedaba dulcemente dormido sobre 
el primer periddico del mundo.... Poco después de morir este sefior, de 
apoplegia, sobre The Times, se averigué que no sabia inglés.” 


The pedantic Don Saturnino Bermidez, the local archaeologist 
and historian who is regarded as a prodigy of learning by his fellow 
townsmen, is introduced with the ironic pomp befitting such a ce- 
lebrity. 


Don Saturnino Bermudez, que juraba tener documentos que probaban 
al inteligente en heraldica venirse el Bermudez del rey Bermudo en per- 
sona, era el mas perito en la materia de contar la historia de cada uno de 
aquellos caserones, que él consideraba otras tantas glorias nacionales. 
Cada vez que algun Ayuntamiento radical emprendia 6 proyectaba siquiera 
el derribo de algunas ruinas 6 la expropiacién de algun solar por utilidad 
publica, don Saturnino ponia el grito en el cielo y publicaba en El Lébaro, 
el érgano de los ultramontanos de Vetusta, largos articulos que nadie 
leia ... ; en ellos ponia por las nubes el mérito arqueolégico de cada tabique, 


y si se trataba de una pared maestra demostraba que era todo un monu- 
mento. 


Since Vetusta lies literally and metaphorically in the shadow of 
the cathedral, it is inevitable that Clarin should treat of the ecclesias- 
tical family ; and with the single exception of the vacillating but kindly 
Bishop Camoiran, an appealing and at the same time a pitiable figure, 
the various clerics come in for caustic treatment. Scheming, jealous, 
ambitious of worldly preferment, fond of racy gossip, vindictive or 
domineering, each cathedral functionary is placed in an unfavorable 
light by the novelist. Indeed, one recent commentator on Alas de- 
clares: “The whole chapter of Vetusta Cathedral is drawn with the 
malicious eye of the anticlerical. ....”® Perhaps it may be going 
a trifle far to classify the purpose of Leopoldo Alas as definitely 
“anticlerical,” but it is certain that the Church regarded the trenchant 
novelist as inimical. 

With his major characters, Clarin is more deliberate and less 
sententious ; because of their complexities of character and the num- 


7 Ibid., I, 174. 
8 Ibid., I, 24. 


® Aubrey F. G. Bell, Contemporary Spanish Literature (2d ed.), New York, 
1933, p. 77. : 
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ber of events in which they figure, it is necessary to build up charac- 
terization more slowly and more subtly than in the case of lesser per- 
sons. But satiric elements are not lacking, although they may be less 
obviously elaborated. 

Consider, for example, the Magistral Don Fermin de Pas, who 
holds the spiritual direction of Vetusta in the hollow of his hand, due 
to the dominant influence he exercises over the pious but weak-willed 
Bishop Camoiran. Don Fermin possesses tremendous vitality and 
great executive ability, but the priest’s potential usefulness as a spir- 
itual leader is largely nullified by the passions of the man. He craves 
power; consequently he misuses his position to enrich himself, and 
the fact that his mother, Dofia Paula, drives him on unceasingly can 
serve as scant extenuation for his simony. The Magistral loves Ana 
Ozores, a married woman; and in order to spy upon her more ef- 
fectively, Don Fermin does not hesitate to seduce her maid. In the 
delineation of the Magistral, Clarin presents the tragic irony of a 
strong character slowly destroying himself, together with the woman 
he loves, through the very strength of will that might have proved 
the salvation of both. 

Ana Ozores, the Regenta, who wavers uncertainly between the 
spirit and the flesh, as personified respectively by the Magistral and 
Don Alvaro Mesia, may be termed a prototype of thwarted emotional- 
ism. Orphaned at an early age, she is thrown upon the support of 
her two spinster aunts, who value her beauty merely as an aid toward 
marrying her off to a rich man. All her life Ana has yearned for a 
mother ; and when she marries Don Victor Quintanar, a very respect- 
able magistrate who is many years her senior, she is denied the mother- 
hood which she feels would have appeased somewhat her own longing 
for maternal affection. The elderly Don Victor is kindly and gen- 
erous, but certainly not the husband for a young girl of Ana’s volatile 
and introspective temperament. Here again enters the incisive irony 
of Clarin: the husband who should have stabilized the malleable, emo- 
tional Ana is the unsuspecting cause of her partly mystical, partly 
physical infatuation with the Magistral, and of her final acceptance 
of the libertine, Don Alvaro, as a lover. The Regenta herself, in one 
of the intervals in which she is able to recognize for what it is the 
temptation to which she inevitably must succumb, gives perhaps an 
unintentionally satirical characterization of Don Victor when she 
reflects that her husband “era botdnico, ornitélogo, floriculior, arbo- 
ricultor, cazador, critico de comedias, cémico, jurisconsulto; todo 
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menos un marido.”*® That single ironic thought foreshadows irrevo- 
cably the catastrophe. 

The character of Don Victor throughout the novel is developed 
with satiric sureness, even though the man serves principally as a foil 
necessary to the formation of the tragic quadrangle composed of him- 
self, Ana, the Magistral, and Don Alvaro Mesia. The portrayal of 
Don Victor presents a study in unconscious futility, and perhaps the 
reader comes nearer to sympathizing with him than with any other 
character in the novel. Quintanar’s absolute faith in Ana and his 
pride in the company of Don Alvaro, the man who betrays him, afford 
an excellent opportunity for ironic treatment of the whole sordid 
complication. Don Victor has been a lifelong admirer of the drama 
of Calderén, but in the crisis of his own life the ex-regente is incapable 
of taking a truly Calderonian vengeance. For the first time the de- 
ceived husband realizes the immeasurable gulf that separates tragedy 
in real life from tragedy on the stage. The actors and the dramatists 
think nothing of killing under such circumstances, Don Victor re- 
minds himself, but instantly he adds: “porque no matan de veras ... 
pero una persona honrada, un cristiano no mata asi, de repente, sin 
morirse él de dolor, & las personas 4 quien vive unido con todos los 
lazos del carifio, ...”** This indecision, growing perhaps as much out 
of the innate kindliness of the man as from his weakness of character, 
results in the death of Quintanar and the public disgrace of Ana. In 
this situation Alas has an opportunity to show his mastery of the ele- 
ment of tragic irony, but the novelist loses in dramatic power through 
prolonging the suspense too far, in typically naturalistic fashion. 

With the publication of Su tinico hijo in 1890, it was apparent at 
once that Leopoldo Alas had changed somewhat his outlook on life 
and his approach to the delineation of character in the novel. Al- 
though satire is abundant in the work, it is a softened, more kindly 
technique of satiric expression than that employed in La Regenta. 
Cutting sarcasm is almost entirely absent in Su tinico hijo, and nat- 
uralistic satirical censure has been softened in many cases to merely 
ironical appraisal of situation and character. Clarin holds in check 
his mordant wit, and characterization is developed with less of the 
impersonal incisiveness that is so noticeable in the two volumes of the 
earlier novel. 


10 La Regenta, I, 302. 
11 [bid., II, 519. 
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Bonifacio Reyes (called “Bonis” by his intimates) is the pro- 
tagonist of Su tinico hijo, and he cuts a sorry figure in the beginning. 
He is a meek individual who long ago has been made to realize that 
his sole claim to importance lies in the fact that he has married the 
heiress Emma Valcarcel. Neglected by his shrewish wife and her 
family, and often treated with open contempt, Reyes finds solace in 
playing the flute and in daydreams of romance woven around himself 
as the hero. This introspective trait comes in for satiric comment by 
the novelist. 


.. El] ideal de Bonis era sofiar mucho y tener grandes pasiones; pero 
todo ello sin perjuicio de las buenas costumbres domésticas. ... Cuando en 
sus ensuefios juveniles habia ideado un castillo roquero, una hermosa naza- 
rena asomada 4 la ojsival ventana, una escala de seda, un laid y un galan, 
que era él, que robaba 4 la virgen del castillo, siempre habia tropezado 
con la inverosimilitud de huir 4 lejanos climas sin las babuchas. Y era 
claro que las babuchas eran incompatibles con el latud.'? 


This inordinate fondness of a weak man for creature comforts, 
typified in his far-from-analytical mind by house slippers, is empha- 
sized again. Bonis, torn between his passion for the singer Serafina 
and what he considers his duty toward his wife, toys with the in- 
triguingly nebulous idea of renouncing the world and becoming a 
saint. 


.. Mas jay! la conciencia le decia que no se atreveria jamas, no ya 4 
dejarlo todo, hasta las zapatillas, y tomar su cruz, ni siquiera 4 dejar 4 
su mujer... ni aun 4 su querida.® 


Occasionally a more robust satiric gibe, reminiscent of the scath- 
ing treatment applied to the cursi social element in La Regenta, finds 
expression in Su tinico hijo. Such a thrust is contained in the descrip- 
tion of the method used by the German Koerner to gain the respect 
of his montafiés associates. He wins acclaim by the simple expedient 
of eating at one sitting two dozen fried eggs, topped off by two sea- 
bream! Thus the redoubtable Koerner proves his superiority over a 
Spanish adversary, who is forced to stop with his eighteenth egg.’ 








12 Su tinico hijo, pp. 193-94. The edition to which references are made in 
this paper is Vol. II of Obras completas de Leopoldo Alas (Clarin), Madrid, 
1913. 


18 Su sinico hijo, p. 265. 
14 [bid., p. 207. 
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The character of Emma is a queerly jumbled composite of tyranny, 
vindictiveness, and sensuality—three traits that are used by the 
novelist to involve her in situations developed with frequent touches 
of irony. It is his wife’s tyranny that drives Bonifacio to the arms of 
Serafina in the first place; and Emma’s vindictiveness toward her 
uncle, who is mismanaging her property to his own advantage, takes 
the ironically illogical course of trying to squander the remainder of 
her fortune before her uncle can get possession of it. And the morbid 
sensuality with which she seems obsessed, quite as much as the desire 
to punish Bonis for his infidelity, involves her in a liaison with the 
baritone Minghetti. A certain satiric humor lies in the superstitious 
terror of Emma preceding the birth of her son, for she had accepted 
a lover with the comforting conviction that it was physically impos- 
sible for her to bear a child. 

There is a trace of bitter irony in the fact that the son Bonifacio 
has dreamed of and longed for comes to him under a cloud of general 
suspicion as to paternity, but the irony is elevated into something ap- 
proaching sublimity by the persistent faith of Reyes that his son ts 
his son. This belief is the one plank of salvation upon which Bonis 
resolutely stands. Perhaps this obstinate conviction is meant by 
Clarin as the crowning stroke of satire in the delineation of his pro- 
tagonist ; but it serves, nevertheless, to ennoble the character of Boni- 
facio Reyes. From a pitiable, timid weakling of negative personality, 
he has developed at last into a man worthy of respect. 

Whether Leopoldo Alas may come generally to be considered one 
of Spain’s great novelists is still a debatable point, for it is difficult 
for critics to appraise without bias the reputation of a man who has 
left behind him so small a novelistic production. One commentator 
quite possibly has aided in the initiation of a trend to consider the 
novelist, in his broader aspects, as a reformer rather than an anti- 
social portrayer of practices usually held in ill repute. 

De toda la produccién de Clarin trasciende una constante preocupacién 
ética, y asi practica él ese arte que adoctrina; no con la mirada adusta del 
moralista, sino con la ironia sutil de un espiritu culto que ha vivido mucho 
en los libros y en la ancha plaza del mundo.** 


Regardless of his ultimate place in the field of the Spanish novel, 
there can be no question of the mastery of Alas in the satirical pre- 


15M. Romera-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espatiola, Boston, 1928, 
p. 592. 
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sentation of places, customs, and people, whatever their station in 
life. Social satire is always a dangerous pathway to literary immor- 
tality, because institutions, uses, and abuses change from one period 
to another, carrying in these very changes the possibility that any 
given perspective may appear distorted when viewed by observers of 
later times. Assuredly, however, Clarin’s gift of satire in varying 
nuances stands alone among the novelists of the naturalistic school in 
his own country. 
ROBERT AVRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY 
Et Paso, Texas 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Remember the Christmas meeting of A.A.T.S. at St. Louis, December 
26 and 27. Plans are about completed by the local committee, headed by 
Stephen L. Pitcher. 


Our Committee to encourage the teaching of Spanish in the elementary 
grades reports the success of efforts by the T.S.T.A. to get the Texas 
legislature to pass a bill providing Spanish textbooks at that level. The 
law was passed in March. A similar project might be made by A.A.T.S. 
in other states. 


The New Education Fellowship is holding its international confer- 
ence at Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 6-12. “Education for the Western 
Hemisphere” is the topic. Delegates from Mexico are expected. Our 
members interested in Latin-American history and culture are invited. 


The Ohio Academy of History devoted its spring meeting to Western 
Hemisphere relations. Its three speakers stressed the need for more study 
of Spanish and Portuguese. 


According to a Pathfinder editorial, official Washington is hard at 
work learning Spanish. Even Russian Ambassador Oumansky is taking 
private lessons in Spanish. I wonder why. 


The Ohio Council on Modern Language Teaching at its spring meet- 
ing passed a resolution which was submitted to the Ohio Department of 
Education. F. Dewey Amner, president of the Columbus A.A.T.S., and 
Lucille Mercer, president of Northern Ohio A.A.T.S., are on the com- 
mittee. The resolution follows: 

“1. Recent events and tendencies have emphasized the necessity for 
doing all that can be done to promote mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion between nations. The study of modern languages contributes to this 
and should be viewed not only with reference to the present crisis, but 
also with reference to the permanent values in foreign cultures and to 
the future when normal relations shall be resumed. Hence these studies 
should be carried on from a truly educational standpoint. 

“2. World international relations, Pan American unity, and Hemi- 
sphere and world peace require that we of the United States have a better 
understanding of Hispano-American life, history, civilization, institutions, 
languages, and literatures, as well as those of the other great foreign 
cultures whose languages are taught. 
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“3. Because of this increased desire for better relations with the His- 
pano-American nations, the Ohio Council on Modern Language Teaching 
feels that the movement ought to be encouraged, but that it needs guid- 
ance. Hence the Council wishes to recommend: (1) that all foreign lan- 
guages be offered on an equal basis; (2) that the introduction of Span- 
ish (and, when possible, Portuguese) be considered; (3) that care be 
taken to insure that the teaching be done by competent and interested 
teachers.” 

Thinking that Spanish teachers might be interested in providing for 
their students the words of popular songs, I have received from Caste- 
llanos-Molina, one of New York’s big supply houses for sheet music and 
records, the words of two current favorites. The music may be purchased 
from this company at 45 W. 116th Street. The publisher also kindly gave 
permission to print the words. If there is enough interest, it would be 


possible to provide words for other songs. 


FRENESI* 
Bésame ti a mi, 
bésame igual que mi boca te besé, 
dame el frenesi que mi locura te did. 
2 Quién si no fui yo 
pudo ensefiarte el camino del amor? 
Muerta mi altivez 
cuando mi orgullo rodé a tus pies. 


Quiero que vivas sélo para mi 

y que ta vayas por donde yo voy, 
para que mi alma sea no mas de ti, 
bésame con frenesi. 

Dame la luz que tiene tu mirar 

y la ansiedad que entre tus labios vi, 
esa locura de vivir y amar 

que es mas que amor, frenesi. 


Hay en el beso que te di 

alma, piedad, corazén; 

dime que sabes ti sentir 

lo mismo que siento yo. 

Quiero que vivas sélo para mi 

y que ta vayas por donde yo voy, 
para que mi alma sea no mas de ti, 
bésame con frenesi. 


* Copyright by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company. 


PERFIDIA* 


Nadie comprende lo que sufro yo; 
canto, pues ya no puedo sollozar; 
sdlo, temblando de ansiedad estoy, 
todos me miran y se van... 

Mujer, si puedes ti con Dios hablar, 
preguntale si yo alguna vez 

te he dejado de adorar. 

Y al mar, espejo de mi corazén, 

las veces que me ha visto llorar 

la perfidia de tu amor ... 


Te he buscado donde quiera que yo voy 
y no te puedo hallar. 

¢ Para qué quiero otros besos 

si tus labios no me quieren ya besar ? ... 
Y ta j quién sabe por dénde andaras, 
quién sabe qué aventura tendras 

que lejos estas de mi... ! 


* Copyright by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTEGRATION 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPANISH 


Owing to the retirement from teaching of Miss Belle Bickford, Presi- 
dent Kercheville asked me last September to serve as chairman of the 
Committee on Integration of high-school and college Spanish. Letters 
containing an outline of present condition and obstacles to integration, 
suggestions of possible means of leveling those obstacles, and a plan for 
setting up integration machinery within the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish were sent to the twenty members of the committee 
as a basis for deliberation and discussion. Seven extremely helpful re- 
sponses were elicited by those letters, and one meeting was held in Albu- 
querque with seven members of the committee in attendance. 

In explanation of the presumption of the committee in including so 
many problems in its agenda, it should be said that significant accom- 
plishment requires at least a study of conditions and also, in the absence 
of a curriculum committee, recommendations leading to a flexible uni- 
formity in courses as something of a sine qua non of integration. 

Among the topics of a general nature considered as a basis for de- 
liberation were the following: first, the absence of a separate committee 
on curriculum; second, the increasing demand for Spanish as a result of 
the intense interest in Latin America (this the committee believed to be 
of great import to us all); third, the continuing attacks upon foreign 
languages; fourth, the average maximum of two years available for 
Spanish in the high school; fifth, the high mortality rate among all stu- 
dents between the first year of high school and the first year of college; 
sixth, the lack of uniformity of opinion concerning almost every phase of 
our work (it should be said here that because of the peculiar position 
which Spanish occupies at present there seems to be a widespread senti- 
ment in favor of abandoning the conclusions of the Coleman report with 
respect to the primary importance of the reading objective) ; seventh, 
Spanish as probably the second language or the basic foreign language for 
students of the United States (at least in a large portion of the country) ; 
eighth, variation in the traditional course instead of variation in types 
of course offerings; ninth, no uniformity in measurement of achievement ; 
tenth, lack of standards for textbook choice; eleventh, the absence of or 
indifference to lists of minimum essentials in almost every branch and 
every period of our course work; twelfth, little attention to available 
tools; thirteenth, no norm for the preparation and recommendation of 
teachers; fourteenth, the possibility of divorce from Latin since our prob- 
lems are becoming materially different from those of the Classics; fif- 
teenth, the possibility that the present world crisis may teach students the 
new philosophy of hard work; sixteenth, the undammed, i.e., officially, 
inundation of textbooks; seventeenth, the question of whether the high 
schools or whether the colleges should determine the basis for integration. 
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The second section of the letter sent to members of the committee as 
a basis for discussion consisted of an outline of certain procedures which 
might be followed in the vast majority of our schools. No specific or 
detailed recommendations can now be made because of the possibility 
that the growing popularity of Spanish and the recognized need for a 
speaking knowledge may lead to a four-year period in high school, a 
potentiality which, although not negating the need for integration, would 
simplify our problem, since the principal bone of contention between 
college and high-school teachers is the linguistic phase of teaching. This 
second section of the letter was divided into two parts: high-school and 
college work. With respect to the first, the committee considered the major- 
ity of high schools, which offer only two years of language study, and felt 
that for purposes of integration, though not for purposes of producing the 
most capable linguist, the two years of study should be given in the junior 
and senior years. Since, however, such a procedure would deny Spanish 
to large numbers of our high-school students, the committee has reason 
to think that its final recommendation will be the innocuous one that the 
two years of Spanish be made available to all four grades. In this type of 
high school many members of the committee believed that the two years 
should, because of the peculiar position of Spanish now, stress the lin- 
guistic rather than the reading and cultural objectives. 

In the case of high schools offering four years of Spanish, the com- 
mittee is seriously considering the recommendation that the first two years 
be devoted to linguistic courses and the junior and senior years to ad- 
vanced linguistic study and Spanish and Spanish-American literature with 
parallel courses in backgrounds and civilization to be given in English. 

Concerning college work, in order to focus attention upon the usual 
disagreement and lack of uniformity, the committee is studying the follow- 
ing types of programs: first, courses for non-majors, to consist of Spanish 
and Latin-American literature in translation, Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
can civilization, and obviously the elementary linguistic courses to be 
offered in the freshman and sophomore years; second, programs for ma- 
jors, which would require linguistic adequacy at the end of the second year 
at the latest, and would include at least twenty semester hours of literature 
and advanced linguistic work during the last two years (here, of course, 
the amount and quality of high-school work must be evaluated); and, 
third, programs for prospective teachers of Spanish who, in order to 
obtain recommendations to teach would fulfill requirements for majors 
plus a course in phonetics, a course in methods, directed preferably by a 
professor of Spanish, and perhaps courses in Latin-American history, 
civilization, and geography. 

With regard to possible changes in course offerings, the committee 
believed that as a result of the Warshaw study it would not go far astray 
in recommending the abandonment of certain traditional offerings such 
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as the eighteenth century, the Romantic movement in its less significant 
phases, and lyric poetry. It is evident that two centuries hence, for in- 
stance, our position is going to be untenable if we try to hold on to every- 
thing and that we may as well begin to delete now in order to make room 
for more Latin-American work. Later on, the committee hopes to make 
specific recommendations about the use of placement and achievement tests 
and means of disseminating information concerning courses to the high 
schools of regions served by particular colleges and universities. 

All of the foregoing material is meant simply to acquaint the Asso- 
ciation with the trend of the committee’s thinking; three months do not 
give sufficient time for a careful study of the mass of troublesome ques- 
tions involved, especially when the deliberations must be conducted by 
correspondence. 

The only specific recommendation (adopted by vote at Albuquerque) 
which the committee desires to put before you at this time is one for 
organization and machinery to carry on the work which has just been 
begun and which will necessitate much time, work, and thought. 


Suggested Machinery 


(All committees to be named by the national president after consulta- 
tion with the Executive Committee and the chairman of the Committee 
on Integration.) 

I. National 
A. Steering committee made up of present committee to serve as a 
clearinghouse and to initiate action 
1. Subcommittee on curriculum, texts, content, and materials 
2. Subcommittee on dissemination of information 
3. Subcommittee on tests and measurements 
4. Subcommittee on culture and civilization 
(All of these committees to be interlocking with themselves 
and with other committees of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and to include other members of the Association) 
II. Regional (to be determined by a survey of place of origin of stu- 
dents in colleges and universities and by geographic proximity) 
A. Advisory and co-ordinating committee 
1. Subcommittee on special problems presented by each region 
III. State 
A. Steering committee for each state to be made up of college and 
high-school Spanish teachers from key regions, and to act in con- 
junction with State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
1. Subcommittees: (a) bibliography, tools, circulating library, 
and materials; (b) survey and curriculum; (c) values, objec- 
tives, methods, motivation, testing, and achievement; (d) proj- 
ects and motivation 
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2. Duties: Issuance of occasional bulletins to high-school teach- 
ers containing information of all kinds emanating from steer- 
ing committee. The carrying out of instructions of national 
committee. More uniform college and high-school require- 
ments or courses. Possibly a state congress of Spanish teach- 
ers or a more closely knit organization of state members of 
A.A.T.S. An investigation of the number of high schools not 
now offering Spanish. The offer of services by colleges or 
universities to help administrative officers select well-qualified 
teachers. Various other duties which might include recommen- 
dations of other A.A.T.S. committees. 


Stuart CUTHBERTSON 
For the Committee on Integration 


CENTER FOR CONTINUATION STUDY 


During the week-end of May 9-10, 1941, the University of Minnesota 
will offer at the Center for Continuation Study, a two-day clinic in the 
teaching of the French and Spanish languages. This clinic is sponsored 
jointly by the Minnesota Chapters of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of French and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish with 
the co-operation of the Department of Romance Languages and the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Minnesota. 

All teachers of French and Spanish in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas have been invited to attend. There will be discussions of 
methods, teacher improvement and standards, course content, the use of 
realia, and contemporary literature. Among the speakers will be E. B. 
de Sauze, Director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland, Ohio, and Otto F. 
Bond, Chairman of Spanish and French in the College, University of 
Chicago. 

There will be an extensive display of teaching materials such as texts, 
charts, games, maps, pictures, posters, records, etc., which are used in 
teaching French and Spanish. 

We are asking you to send what material you have to offer for this 
purpose, with price and directions for ordering so that the teachers may 
see at first hand the material available and learn how and where to get it. 

Your material may be sent as a loan or as a gift. In the first case, 
please send the material prepaid, and it will be returned to you after the 
clinic by express collect. In the second case, the material will be acknow- 
ledged as a gift and be placed in a permanent exhibit which will be avail- 
able to teachers of this region at all times. 

May we thank you in advance for your co-operation in this matter. 


Tue COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 
J. O. Empry 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Pan American Day was observed at San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California, with a special program at the morning Assembly, which 
was later broadcast to the nation over KPO (NBC) and short-waved to 
the Latin-American republics. 

Thanks to the tireless planning and direction of Mr. James Cunning- 
ham, of the history faculty, an entertaining “quiz program” was arranged, 
with four men and four women answering questions on Latin-American 
topics under the stimulating influence of the student master of ceremonies, 
John Wheaton, who introduced the participants to the NBC announcer. 
The quiz section of the program was introduced by the president of the 
Pan American Club, Gerald Robertson, who sent greetings to Latin- 
American students who might be listening. He was followed by Fred 
Guirola, a Junior College student from El Salvador, who spoke of the ad- 
vantages offered by North American schools and of the appreciation of 
those Latin Americans who were now, like himself, enjoying these ad- 
vantages. 

The A Cappella choir of the Junior College, directed by Frederic Roehr, 
enhanced the beauty of the program with their excellent singing of a 
negro spiritual, typical of folk-music of the United States. 

In addition to this program, which was sponsored by the student body 
council, the day was also commemorated according to the annual custom 
of the Pan American Club, with exhibits of Latin-American realia and 
textiles placed in the college hall, and in the San Mateo and Burlingame 
public libraries. Collected and arranged by the club members and their 
sponsor, Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, the articles on display represented a 
number of countries, including Argentina, Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, 
and Mexico. The libraries made special displays of timely books on the 
Latin-American theme. 

The regular meeting of the Club, which fell on Friday of Pan Ameri- 
can week, offered the opportunity of hearing a vivid account of the ex- 
periences of a former student during her stay in Guatemala, where she 


taught as governess in a private family, and later in one of the Guate- 
malan elementary schools. 


STUDENT LEAGUE OF THE AMERICAS 


Mr. Henry E. Hein, principal of the James Monroe High School of 
New York City, has been appointed by the Board of Education as Execu- 
tive Director of the co-ordinated activities of all Inter-American affairs 
related to the schools of the city. The organization has the title of Student 
League of the Americas. 
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[Department conducted by Mary ELEANOR PeEteERs, Chapter Adviser. All 
chapter reports should be sent to her at 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. Only in this way can they be sure of inclusion in this department. ] 


Chicago.—The subject of the March program was the Mexican Thea- 
ter. Dr. Harvey Johnson of Northwestern University discussed the 
“Mexican Theater before and after the Spanish Conquest,” and Mr. Don 
Farran of the Pan American Theater spoke on its contemporary impor- 
tance. 

Denver.—The chapter has been active in many ways. Its signal achieve- 
ment is the awarding of a scholarship for a summer’s study at the Univer- 
sity of Mexico. This scholarship is worth $150 and was made possible 
through the chapter’s sponsorship of a lecture on Brazil, by Julian Bryan, 
eminent authority on South America. For the benefit of other chapters 
which may be interested in a similar undertaking the details of this scholar- 
ship are given here. 

In order to qualify for application, the individual must be a resident of 
Denver and well qualified to represent our country in various ways, and 
to aid in fostering good relationships between the United States and Span- 
ish-speaking countries. There is no age limit. The scholarship provides 
for approximately half the expenses for a summer at the University of 
Mexico. The winner will be selected from the applicants by a special 
scholarship committee. 

The annual banquet was held on April 26 at Lakewood Country Club, 
with the following program: Siguiendo a los exploradores en el Sudoeste, 
Padre Miguel Pascual; Canciones Espatiolas, Sra. J. M. Heath; Cine- 
Viaje por Mexico, Dr. William Crisp; Presentacién de Beca, Srta. Helen 
Blake, presidente del capitulo. 

Denver chapter holds monthly meetings, in which all members par- 
ticipate in informal conversation in Spanish, after a talk by a well-chosen 
speaker. Tea is served, to the price of which is added five cents per mem- 
ber to meet the one dollar a month pledged to Bundles for Britain. The 
speaker of the February meeting was Sr. Juan Noriega, who chose as his 
theme “The Influence of History on the Language and the Languages of 
Spain.” 

Florida.—The excellent bulletin, in Spanish, published regularly by 
the chapter is full of interesting reading, with many suggestions which 
might well be considered by other chapters. To mention only two of the 
means by which Spanish is brought to the attention of the public, there 
is the primary school in Tampa in which children of Spanish descent are 
taught to read and write the language; and the Junior College of St. 
Petersburg has opened a Spanish class for tourists, with a matriculation 
of 50. Another encouraging achievement is that of Miss Beulah Abbott, 
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of the St. Petersburg High School, who has arranged with a commercial 
house to send its Spanish correspondence to her class in commercial Span- 
ish, thus giving the students an invaluable practical contact. This bul- 
letin, El Vincullo is edited by Dr. Doris K. Arjona. 

In November the two chapters of A.A.T.S. in Florida met with the 
A.A.T.F. and the Classical Association in Gainsville. The Spanish sec- 
tion offered this program: “Spanish in the Grammar Schools of New 
Mexico,” Miss Leonie Eccles; “The Araucanian Indians of Chile,” Daniel 
Montenegro; “Survey of Spanish in 85 Universities and Colleges,” W. C. 
Zellers. 

In March the second meeting of the year opened with breakfast with 
the president at Hotel Tampa, in Tampa, bringing together a number of 
the past and present officers of the A.A.T.S. Luncheon in the Don Quijote 
patio of Columbia Restaurant, Ybor City, offered “platos tipicos,” and 
presented as speaker Mr. Antonio Fernandez, whose subject was El Es- 
patiol en las Escuelas de la Florida. Florida, he stressed, must not fail to 
take all possible advantage of her geographical position to further the 
interests of the two Americas. 

At the business session following the luncheon the ensuing topics were 
discussed : “What Are the Weaknesses in Our Program of Pan-American 
Understanding and Co-operation ?”; “Should Conversational Practice Be 
Stressed Rather Than Spanish Grammar Preparatory to College En- 
trance?”; “Should Latin-American History Be a Prescribed Course in 
the High Schools of This State?”; “Is Cultural Material Relating to 
South America Preferable to That Relating to Spain?”; “How May the 
History and Spanish Departments Co-operate to Their Mutual Benefit ?” ; 
“The Spanish-American Pronunciation versus the Castilian.” 

Kansas.—In accordance with its precedent of many years this chapter 
celebrated Cervantes Day with a special program. 

Minnesota.—This chapter has changed its name from Minneapolis to 
Minnesota in recognition of the need of stronger contacts with the teach- 
ers of Spanish in the state. It has been active in bringing the subject of 
Spanish before the community through an excellent editorial in the Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal, under the heading, “Make Spanish Our Number 
Two Language.” 

New York.—The programs of the monthly meetings follow. January: 
Professor Federico de Onis spoke on “Memorias de Pancho Villa,” ana- 
lyzing the personality of this personage and bringing out little-known 
aspects of his character. February: Dr. Ernest Schwartz, director of 
Panamerican Service Agency, the “Good Neighbor Forum” of Chicago, 
explained the work of this organization in and around Chicago toward 
better intercultural understanding between the Americas. A _ resolution 
was passed opposing the unfavorable propaganda about Latin America 
which is being spread through certain motion pictures and newspaper 
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cartoons. March: Professor Fernando de los Rios, former ambassador 
from Spain to the United States, gave an interesting interpretation of 
“El sentido de la cultura espafiola” from the Middle Ages to the present 
day. On March 22 the annual dinner dance of the chapter was held at the 
Faculty Club of Columbia University. A program of Spanish and Peru- 
vian songs and dances was presented, and Miss Maria Rosa Rojas, ex- 
change student from Lima, expressed her gratitude for the welcome and 
help given to Spanish-American students and educators in learning the 
interesting aspects of the United States, which, she said, is a romantic, 
sincere, and affectionate country! Two of her own poems were warmly 
applauded. 

North Carolina.—The music of Albeniz and de Falla opened the April 
meeting of this chapter as an appropriate introduction to Dr. Lundeborg’s 
personal reminiscences of Sr. de Falla and his music in Granada. Mr. 
J. H. Allred presented a stimulating and suggestive discussion of the use 
of motion pictures in the teaching of Spanish. Dr. W. R. Weaver led a 
round-table discussion about the increased interest in Spanish in North 
Carolina. Substantial increases in enrolment were reported from a number 
of North Carolina schools, and plans are being made to introduce the 
language in more high schools. 

Northern Ohio held a luncheon meeting on February 8, at which the 
president, Miss Lucille Mercer, reported on the Albuquerque meeting, and 
led a discussion of teaching problems. It was announced that the chapter 
would participate in the Latin American Institute to be held at Oberlin 
College on March 17, 18, and 19, and also in a Spanish Evening at Bald- 
win-Wallace College on April 19. 

Oregon continues its monthly meetings. In January a round-table 
discussion on Chile and Honduras was enlivened by the interesting per- 
sonal contributions of two guests, Miss de la Mater from Chile and Mr. 
Marks of Honduras, and the chapter is planning more discussions of this 
nature toward the promotion of better international understanding. A 
dinner meeting was held in February, at which an entertaining program 
was planned, including the telling of a story in Spanish, by Mrs. Mc- 
Gregor; music and dances were furnished by the students of Spanish in 
the High School of Commerce; and by way of special diversion all the 
members present participated in an improvised comedy. 

Pennsylvania.—On March 21 the chapter heard an inspiring lecture 
by Professor M. Romera-Navarro, on “Emocién y poesia en el Quijote,” 
followed by the reading of Spanish poems, classical and modern, by D. 
Angel L. Sifre. 


MARGINALIA 


Your Adviser has been greatly cheered by the friendly letters of as- 
surance that her department is of interest and assistance, and by the 
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insistence that the Chapter News be retained as a valuable feature of 
HISPANIA. 

The reports this month are especially stimulating, and many chapters 
should find suggestions for their own programs and for their work in 
promoting the extension of Spanish. Several chapters conduct their 
meetings in Spanish, and keep their tongues well exercised by evenings of 
informal conversation. It would be encouraging if more chapters fol- 
lowed this procedure. 

The Florida and Oklahoma bulletins are full of interesting reading, 
and this method of keeping in touch with widely scattered members might 
well be imitated in other states. No doubt Dr. Arjona would be glad to 
receive requests for a sample from chapters wishing to make the experi- 
ment. The editorial sponsored by Minnesota is also well worth reading. 
All chapters might consider more seriously the value of making sure that 
their meetings and their work receive full publicity in their local papers. 
There are some cities whose newspapers refuse to give any co-operation, 
and in such cases a very active campaign against such indifference should 
be undertaken. 

A field for the practical use of Spanish which might well be con- 
sidered in adapting courses and methods to this end is that of principal 
translator and bilingual stenographer as described in the requirements of 
the Civil Service Commission. No doubt many teachers have received 
communications from the Commission describing its needs and its ad- 
vantages and have found them highly suggestive. A letter addressed to 
L. A. Moyer, Executive Director, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C., will bring full details. 

Vacation will soon be here, and again all who find themselves in Cali- 
fornia and spending some days in San Francisco are urged to remember 
that the latchstring is out and that a warm welcome awaits you from your 
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OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doy_e, 
Associate Editor] 


GOOD NEIGHBORLINESS* 


I am particularly pleased, on this visit home, to observe a remarkably 
quickened interest in Latin America. Everywhere I go, people who a few 
years ago had no interest in our neighbors to the south, now are hungry 
for information. So this is an excellent time for my visit home—I cer- 
tainly am not at a loss for dinner-table conversation. 

I am pleased at this awakening on the part of the American public, and 
at the same time a bit amused. What strikes me most forcibly, coming 
back home, is the feeling mnifest everywhere that South America has just 
been discovered. And I, almost a part of Latin America for twenty-three 
years, feel a bit as though I had just been discovered, too. Here I am, 
after devoting many happy years among peoples as highly cultured and as 
alive politically as any in the world, suddenly beseiged by North Americans 
as excited as Queen Isabella on the return of Columbus. 

This is amusing, but a bit surprising. I find two-page magazine adver- 
tisements bursting with news of a continent below the Panama Canal. 
Periodicals are full of articles discussing this or that—usually too much 
of this and not enough of that. And after spending twenty-three years 
working on build-up to United Press in every country south of Panama, 
I now wonder at special correspondents and writers who rush by air over 
the entire South American continent in two weeks, and return to the 
United States to tell all. 

It is actually true that recently a newspaper syndicate sent a writer to 
visit every South American capital. He arrived in each of these great 
cities as dusk fell—and left the next day at dawn. Any articles written by 
such hasty observers contain unbelievable misstatements of fact. 

But enough of that. These are merely first impressions on my return. 
From these impressions I gather one significant fact: there is in the United 
States now for the first time a hungry interest in the South. And where 
there is hunger, food can be secured. 

But what food? I can suggest several articles which must go into any 
lasting diet. Our educators must begin to teach Spanish in the grade 
schools, as a national second language. At the present time, our children 
do not have an opportunity to study Spanish before high school or college, 
and then in most cases it is about on a par with that which is advertised: 


* Extracts from an address before the Board of Trade, Washington, D.C., 
by James I. Miller, vice-president of the United Press Association, for twenty- 
five years a foreign correspondent. 
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“You, too, can learn Spanish in ten easy lessons.” Of what use is a pro- 
gram to bring the Americas closer together if we cannot understand each 
other? The sign language will not help. 

In line with this, there should be a greater exchange of students. 
There are great universities in South America. Today Latin-American 
students may be seen on the campuses of our American universities; but 
why are we not represented by more students in Buenos Aires, Bogota, 
Rio de Janeiro, Lima, and Mexico City? The answer probably is that we 
have never given the suggestion much thought. Let us do so now. 

. . . . Every manufacturer and businessman who sells an honest product 
in South America adds something to the growth of friendly relations. But 
that, likewise, is not enough. Our diplomats are doing an excellent Gov- 
ernment job in South America. Since President-elect Hoover’s South 
American trip in 1928 and the subsequent withdrawal of troops from Nica- 
ragua, the Government has increasingly done its part to promote neigh- 
borliness. Suspicions of imperialistic motives have been dissipated, and 
the present administration of President Roosevelt has consistently demon- 
strated its desire to be a good neighbor. 

Thus far we have had good neighbor conferences in which diplomats 
and statesmen have made glowing references to the ideals that we share 
in common. Much good has come from these meetings, in which the 
twenty-one republics have dedicated and rededicated themselves to the 
cause of Pan Americanism. Many resolutions have been crystallized into 
action. And I am proud to state that never before in South America has 
there been such a warmth of feeling toward the United States and its 
people as is shown at the present time. 

Since it was our good fortune to develop materially faster than any 
nation on the face of the globe, South America now looks toward us for 
leadership in the present world-wide emergency. Many South American 
countries, through force of circumstances brought on by the present war, 
need help and encouragement. They need constructive collaboration. And 
banquet speeches extolling the virtues of our Western brand of democracy 
are not enough. They prefer that we give them orders for their surplus 
products—products that formerly went to Europe and now lie rotting on 
the docks for want of customers. The most satisfactory method of estab- 
lishing good will and gaining the confidence of a neighbor is to trade with 
him over the counter. Trade is the lifeblood of nations. 

We can tell the people of Chile or Peru that we like them very much, 
that we are sympathetic to their aims and ideals, that we thank them for 
their thoughtfulness in buying our products. But that, again, is not enough. 
The only way the great buying power of our neighbor republics can be 
swung into the American orbit and retained there is by the creation of a 
channel through which American money flows to buy Latin-American 


goods. 
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When we talk of trade, we must of necessity talk of tariffs. It is not 
for me, the representative of an impartial news-gathering organization 
like the United Press, to say whether the United States is justified in main- 
taining a 60 cents per bushel duty on linseed, an article the by-product of 
which is used in some form or other in every home in this land. Nor do I 
know if the best interests are served by barring Argentine fresh meat from 
this country. Argentine meat exports are less than 10 per cent of the meat 
and by-products consumed in the United States. If the Argentine could 
send to the United States only 3 per cent of our meat, a large measure of 
her economic difficulty would be solved. And I would like to ask: are 
more people benefitted in the United States by exclusion of Argentine 
meat, or would more persons be benefitted if the consumption of meat 
were increased, which would result from Argentine imports? This is a 
problem we must solve if we are to make friends with South America, for 
with our policy of economic isolation, closer relations with many South 
American countries are extremely difficult. 


RESOLUTIONS* 


1. WHEREAS, The United States of America is now engaged on a great 
program of preparation for national defense, involving not only the ma- 
terial aspects of military, industrial, and economic defense, but also the 
intellectual and moral strengthening of our people; and 

Wuereas, This program also includes a renewed appreciation of the 
importance of closer ties with Latin America, particularly in the cultural 
field; and 

Wuereas, Knowledge of foreign languages is not only of practical 
usefulness in all these aspects of preparation for national defense, but is 
the obvious first step in any program for the improvement of cultural rela- 
tions ; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Middle States calls the attention of thase concerned with this program to 
the practical advantages of encouraging the study of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, the Scandinavian languages, Russian, and 
other languages in any program of military, economic, or ideological de- 
fense, and of Spanish and Portuguese in particular in the development of 
closer relations with the nations of North, Central, and South America 
whose cultural background is Spanish or Portuguese; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Association not only in its own name but with con- 
fidence that it speaks in the name of all the foreign-language teachers in 


* Presented to the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle 
States at its annual meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 23, 1940, 
by Henry Grattan Doyle of the George Washington University, and unani- 
mously adopted by the Association. 
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its area and throughout the nation as well, pledges the support of all 
American foreign-language teachers to the national defense program ; and 
offers the individual and collective services of these teachers, and of their 
special aptitudes and skills, in any way in which they can be useful to any 
agency, or in any phase, of the national defense program. 

2. WHEREAS, The American Youth Commission has sponsored a pam- 
phlet entitled What the High Schools Ought to Teach, prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of three professors of education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, two other professors of education, three city super- 
intendents of public schools, one high-school principal, and the director of 
an industrial institute; and 

WHeErEAS, This report deals in cursory fashion with what it calls the 
“conventional subjects,” devoting to “criticism” of English, mathematics, 
foreign languages, history, and natural sciences slightly over two pages 
in a thirty-six page pamphlet, and including among what it discusses as 
“vicious aspects of the ninth grade” English composition, algebra, foreign 
languages, and history; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association protests the exclusion from member- 
ship in a committee preparing a report issued under the sponsorship of a 
body of such national importance as the American Youth Commission and 
devoted to “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” of any but Profes- 
sors of Education and educational administrators, and particularly pro- 
tests the omission of any representatives of the general public, of parents, 
of industry and labor, of business and professional life, of the intellectual 
leadership of this country, and finally of any representatives of the so- 
called “traditional subjects” of English, mathematics, foreign languages, 
history, and natural sciences; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Association protests the persistent efforts of a few 
educational leaders, commissions, professors of education, and educational 
administrators to decry the teaching of “exact and exacting” studies, of 
mathematics and science, of history and English and foreign languages, all 
of which contribute to understanding of the world in which we live and 
at the same time help to provide knowledge and skill vital to any program 
of national defense. 

3. WHEREAS, The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
and the Modern Language Journal are this year celebrating the completion 
of twenty-five years of service to American education ; and 

Wuereas, The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States, as one of the founders of the Federation and of the Modern 
Language Journal, has watched with pride the steady development of both 
as constructive influences in the improvement of foreign-language teach- 
ing, as unifying agencies in bringing about harmony and co-operation 
among teachers of French, German, Italian, Spanish, and other foreign 
languages, and as consistent advocates of the importance of foreign-lan- 
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guage study as an essential part of the American educational program; 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Middle States hereby extends its felicitations to the Federation and to the 
Modern Language Journal; expresses its appreciation of the patriotic 
services of all those, living or dead, who have contributed to the progress 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers and the Modern 
Language Journal; and pledges anew its support to the basic ideals of 
foreign-language teaching, to the unity of all foreign languages, and to 
any program looking toward the provision of adequate foreign-language 
instruction for every American boy or girl capable of profiting by such 
instruction. 

















LITERARY PERIODICALS 


The readers of Hispania will learn with sorrow of the passing 
of the very efficient editor of this department, Helen Phipps Houck. 
The following obituary is copied from the New York Times. 


“Mrs. Roy Stevenson Houck, Associate Professor of Spanish at Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, died on Wednesday at her home, 
405 West 118th Street, New York City, after a long illness. Her age was 
fifty-seven. 

“Mrs. Houck, who was on a sabbatical leave from the college at her 
death, was one of the editors of Hispanra, publication of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. From 1925 to 1927 she was the 
American representative at the International Schools for Girls at Madrid. 

“The former Helen Phipps was born in Greece, where her father, 
Joshua Phipps, was a Presbyterian missionary. Brought to this country 
when a child, she attended the University of Texas and the University of 
Missouri and received her Ph.D. degree in Spanish at Columbia University 
in 1923. 

“She had been an instructor in Romance languages at the University of 
Texas and an associate professor at the Florida State College for Women. 
She went to Wellesley in 1932 as an assistant professor of Spanish, and 
was named an associate professor in 1936. 

“Surviving are her husband, three brothers, T. E. Phipps, Professor of 
Physical Chemistry at the University of Illinois; Foster V. Phipps of 
Corpus Christi, Texas; and Kent C. Phipps of Mangum, Oklahoma; and 
a sister, Miss Pella Phipps, of Austin, Texas.” 
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The Development of Hispanic America by A. Curtis WiLGus, Associate 
Professor of Hispanic American History, The George Washington 
University. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1941. 941 pages. 
$4.75. 


This is a textbook, but it will serve as well for an encyclopedia of in- 
formation concerning Hispanic America (which title includes Brazil). 
No such mass of facts can be found in any other publication as is present 
in the nine hundred and forty-one pages of this book. The author wastes 
no space on rhetorical exposition of any topic but offers thousands of 
references to the student besides pages of titles of works which may be 
consulted. Numerous maps add to the clarity of discussions. 

There are fifty chapters and four appendices. The chapters are broadly 
divided into topics as follows: “Backgrounds” (geographical, ethnographi- 
cal, European) ; “Discovery, Exploration and Conquest”; “Colonial De- 
velopment” ; “Revolutions for Independence”; “Development of the Mod- 
ern States”; “International Relations in the Modern Period.” The four 
appendices offer “A Glossary of Spanish and Portuguese Terms,” “Out- 
lines of Hispanic-American Constitutions,” “Bibliographical Essay,” “The 
Americas at a Glance” (statistical information on area, population, ex- 
ports, and imports). The bibliographical essay evaluates in fifty-odd pages 
previous books concerning Hispanic America. 


A New Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and Spanish America, 
including many studies on anthropology, archaeology, art, economics, 
education, geography, history, law, music, philosophy, and other sub- 
jects by Dr. RayMonp L. Grismer, University of Minnesota. Partial 
report of WPA project 11 O.P. 165-1-71-124. Taylor-Made Perine 
Book Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 1941. 


Two volumes of this stupendous project of listing everything printed 
in Spanish have appeared. Of two hundred and fifty pages each, they 
cover the authors whose names begin with the letter A. In the foreword 
the compiler explains that the bibliography will replace two earlier vol- 
umes on the same subject and include many additional items. 


The Spanish Drama Collection in the Oberlin College Library. A De- 
scriptive Catalogue by Paut Patrick Rocers. Author List. Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, 1940. 


The phrase “author list” on the title page means that the 7,530 titles 
are given only under the name of the author. Knowing simply the title 
of the play would be of little assistance to a research worker. However, 
the publication of such a book has the greatest value for a student of the 
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drama. It makes available to everybody one of the most important col- 
lections of printed Spanish plays in the United States. As the volumes 
were purchased en bloc from a Spanish bookseller, there is no classifica- 
tion chronologically, nor by genres. For the most part the plays belong 
in the nineteenth century, but there are a few items of Golden Age litera- 
ture in modern editions. There are many Catalan titles. 


The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedies. With a discussion of 
Doubtful Attributions, the Whole Based on a Study of His Strophic 
Versification, by S. Griswotp Mortey, Ph.D., Professor of Spanish 
in the University of California, and Courtney Bruerton, Ph.D., 
formerly Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in Dartmouth 
and Tufts Colleges. New York. The Modern Language Association 
of America. London, Oxford University Press, 1940. 427 pages. 


The student of Lope de Vega’s plays sooner or later gets an interest in 
the man himself. Testimony that this has always been the case with 
scholars is the mere fact that literary historians commonly refer to him 
by his baptismal name alone. How frequently one reads the phrase “a 
play by Lope”! Nobody would ever think of Calderon in that manner 
and speak of “a play by Pedro.” Lope was very thoroughly a human being 
and put the record of his humanity into his dramatic work. The approxi- 
mate date of many a play is known by reason of the initials which he 
inscribed on his manuscript—initials of the particular woman with whom 
he was in love at the time. The life of Lope de Vega has always appealed 
to scholars as a topic of research. Almost unconsciously the chronology 
of his plays forces itself on one’s attention. What is the meaning of this 
allusion? Does it refer to one person or to another? If we could be sure 
of the year when Lope wrote the play, the problem would be solved. 

Professor Morley has made the chronology of Lope’s plays almost a 
lifetime investigation. Early studies date back many years. He has sought 
to determine the chronology of his undated authentic plays on the internal 
evidence of the strophic versification. As a preliminary to this study he 
published various studies on verse forms in the Siglo de Oro dramatists, 
one as early as 1905 on Tirso de Molina. If anybody can speak with 
authority on the question of versification in those dramatists, it is surely 
Professor Morley. 

After a suitable introduction there is presented a table of 179 plays 
datable according to varying evidence. The evidence for each date is given 
and discussed in notes. The dates extend from 1579-1583? to 1634. The 
table contains the percentage of the different types of strophes. It is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the facts indicated by the mathematical figures. 
The criteria thus obtained is applied to all plays that bear Lope’s name 
whether authentic or doubtful. Needless to say the authors of this book 
supply an encyclopedia of information relative to the main thesis. 
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Who’s Who in Latin America. A biographical dictionary of the out- 
standing living men and women of Spanish America. (Second edi- 
tion revised and enlarged.) Editor Percy Atvin Martin, Ph.D., 
Professor of History in Stanford University, corresponding member 
of various historical and geographical societies of Spanish America 
and Brazil. Stanford University Press, 1940. 558 double-column 
pages. $5.50. 


The first edition of this work published in 1935 filled a great need and 
was soon sold out. To this second edition nearly five hundred more out- 
standing names have been added. The information about each person is 
such as usually appears in similar publications. One excellent feature is 
an index by countries of all names. 


Academic Culture in the Spanish Colonies, by Jonn Tate LANNING, 
Associate Professor of History in Duke University, Managing Editor 
of The Hispanic American Historical Review. Oxford University 
Press, 1940. 149 pages. $1.75. 


Professor Lanning puts into this book the substance of five lectures 
delivered at Miami or Chicago. They contain the results of extensive 
studies of their respective topics: (1) The Transplantation of the Scho- 
lastic University; (2) University Life and Administration; (3) The Last 
Stand of the Schoolmen; (4) The Preface to Modern Medicine; (5) 
Public Health and Administration. 

While most essays on colonial Spanish culture deal with the publica- 
tions, Professor Lanning gives the basic facts which made the publica- 
tions possible. The first two essays take up the medieval university as it 
was organized in Europe and the transplanting of its administrative and 
academic forms in America. The collection of facts which he was able 
to gather in his journey about America is prodigious. The chapters on 
the medical knowledge in colonial Spain present much new material in a 
field not greatly explored. Interest in what the friars learned and wrote 
about tropical diseases has been increasing of late. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Stanford University have been acquiring as many as possible 
of the old books which were published on the topic. Professor Lanning’s 
book is a valuable contribution to knowledge. 


Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Tomo X XIV—1937—Cuadernos 3° y 4°. 
Madrid, 1940. 


The publication of this valuable review has been resumed at the point 
where it was suspended by the last civil war. The Junta para Ampliacién 
de Estudios has been replaced by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Patronato Menéndez y Pelayo, and the Centro is now renamed 
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Instituto Antonio de Nebrija. Information on the matter is stated thus. 
Quotation is complete. 


Al reanudar su publicacién la Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, son tantos 
los acontecimientos que podrian ser narrados en esta seccién de la misma, que 
preferimos fijar la atencién en uno solo, de capital importancia en la historia 
cultural de Espafia, y de notable influencia para esta Revista: el 24 de noviem- 
bre de 1939, el Caudillo, Generalisimo Franco, firma una ley creando el Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, con la misién, cuya trascendental impor- 
tancia no se ha de encarecer, de “fomentar, orientar y coordinar la investiga- 
cién cientifica nacional,” atento y empefiado siempre “en la restauracién de la 
clasica y cristiana unidad de las ciencias destruida en el siglo xv111.” 

El Consejo Superior se compone de representantes de las Reales Academias, 
de las Universidades, Escuelas técnicas, Jerarquia Eclesiastica, Ejército y Fa- 
lange; y se divide en Patronatos, que abarcan y dirigen los diversos Institutos 
de especializacién. Aquéllos son: Patronato de “Menéndez y Pelayo” (Filologia, 
Historia, Geografia y Arte); de “Raimundo Lulio” (Teologia, Filosofia, De- 
recho y Economia); de “Alfonso el Sabio” (Matematicas, Fisica, Quimica y 
Astronomia) ; de “Santiago Ramén y Cajal” (Ciencias Naturales y Biolédgicas) ; 
de “Juan de la Cierva” (Técnica industrial) ; de “Alonso de Herrer-” (Agri- 
cultura, Selvicultura y Ganaderia); la Junta Bibliografica y de cambio 
(atenta a la organizacién de las diversas publicaciones del Consejo y a. .ntercam- 
bio cientifico) ; y la Comisién Hispano-Americana (encargada de la coordina- 
cién de las investigaciones hispano-americanas de los distintos Institutos). 

El Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, reconocido por disposi- 
cién oficial, “como érgano supremo de la alta cultura espafiola,” tiene por 
Patrono espiritual de todas sus empresas al glorioso San Isidoro, Arzobispo de 
Sevilla, que representa en nuestra Historia el primer momento imperial de la 
cultura espafiola; y esta bajo el alto patronato del Jefe del Estado y Caudillo 
de Espafia, y en su representacién sera presidido por el Ministro de Educacién 
Nacional. 

El emblema, siguiendo y adaptando la tradicién luliana, es un arbor scientiae, 
que representa un granado, en cuyas diversas ramas se alude en lengua latina a 
las manifestaciones cientificas que el Consejo cultiva. 

El Instituto de “Antonio de Nebrija,” que es el que dirige los estudios de 
Filologia dentro de la investigacién espafiola, esta regido por la siguiente Junta: 

Director : D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Vicedirector: D. José Manuel Pabén 
y Suarez de Urbina. Secretario: D. Antonio Tovar Llorente. 

Para la mas perfecta especializacién en los estudios filolégicos, el Instituto 
“Nebrija” se divide en dos secciones: Filologia Clasica y Filologia Espafiola, y 
esta ultima, de cuyos trabajos es exponente la Revista de Filologia Espaiola, 
en dos subsecciones: Lingiiistica y Literatura, de las que son jefes, respectiva- 
mente, D. Damaso Alonso y D. Joaquin Entrambasaguas, y miembros colabora- 
dores los sefiores Herrero (M.), Tamayo (J. A.) y Sanchez-Castafier (F.). 


The Romancero in the Chronicle-Legend Plays of Lope de Vega by 
Jerome AARON Moore. A dissertation presented to the faculty of the 
graduate school, University of Pennsylvania. Publication of the Series 
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in Romance Languages and Literatures, No. 30. Philadelphia, 1940. 
162 pages. 


This thesis is a study of the ballad sources of the plays of Lope de 
Vega. Chronologically arranged according to the “dates” of their compo- 
sition, some thirty plays of Lope have been examined and studied with 
the purpose of establishing definite data on their relation with the roman- 
cero, beginning with Los hechos de Garcilaso de la Vega y el Moro Tarfe, 
and ending with El guante de dota Blanca. 

In attempting to study such a large list of plays it was not always 
possible to give detailed outlines of all the possible influences directly 
derived from any given ballad, and the reader might be led to believe at 
first reading that only the most important parallelisms in plot, language, 
and actual transcription of ballad lines have been recorded. But a casual 
examination of two of the plays studied shows that Moore has actually 
recorded objectively all that anyone can find in relation and influence. 
We find, of course, what we have suspected or known in a general way. 
There is little that is absolutely new in the findings of Moore, but we 
have definite data instead of vague information, and this is a real contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject. It is clearly pointed out with 
examples how the dramatist follows the ballad not only in dialogue and 
reproduction of lines, but even in stage directions. The romance verses, 
so often paraphrased in redondillas and quintillas, as Moore indicates, are 
just an attempt to disguise too much copying. Lope probably tried to do 
what the compilers of the Crénica general did when they were copying the 
materials of the cantares, but the poet and dramatist had the great ad- 
vantage of disguising the ballad lines with verses that actually seemed 
original. 

This thesis marks a very important step in the study of the ballad 
sources of Lope de Vega, and shows the way for future studies of this 
nature. The method employed is sound. The problem of the immediate 
sources of the materials in question, especially when the romances artisti- 
cos are involved, is not an easy one to solve. Surely Lope knew the ballads 
he used in his plays from oral versions current in his day, the very versions 
that others recorded in print during his childhood, and it is not certain 
that he used the versions recorded in print, for example those of Timoneda 
or the Romancero historiado of Lucas Rodriguez. 

It is surprising to know the extraordinarily large number of ballads 
utilized by Lope. In the thirty plays studied by Moore, first lines of ballads, 
for example, are cited from sixty-eight different ballads, aside from 
numerous other lines. In the same plays we learn that Lope has cited all 
or nearly all of at least a half dozen romances; and also, that “the manner 
in which Lope handles the lines indicates that he usually thinks of ro- 
mances in units of quatrains.” 
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